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An uneaſy ſenſation filled the mind of 
the duke. Though be beheld the comple- 


tion of his wiſhes, yet his thoughts were 
with the ſtranger, who, wrapped carefully 
in a large cloak, had too effectually con- 
cealed his perſon for it to be again recog- 
nized. N 


ſorbed in the contemplation of her unhappy 
fate, that ſhe ſcarcely noticed à circum- 
ſtance which had excited general attention, 
but ſaw herſelf become the wife of Brabant 
with that degree of calm deſpair, which, 
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As to the princeſs, ſhe. had been ſo al- 
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I $$ 
deadening the ſenſe for the moment, blunts 
the edge of miſery. 

The ceremony being over, they quit- 
ted the chapel in formal pomp, and the 
wretched Jaquelina had to receive the con- 
gratulations of a numerous court. 

Scarcely able to ſupport herſelf, ſne en- 
treats permiſſion to retire, that ſhe may hide 
from each obſerving eye the ſorrow that 
ſwelled her heart: when Brabant, giving 
a reluctant conſent, ſhe hurried to her 
apartment ; which as ſhe is entering, her 
woman puts into her trembling hand a note. 


The princeſs gazed with aſtoniſhment on 


the writing, and, before reflection could 
occur, ſhe had broken the ſeal, and with 
im patient haſte read what follows: 


To the Princeſs of Hainault. 


« Tf Glouceſter, the once eſteemed friend 
of Jaquelina, is not too far condemned to 
hope for pardon, deign but to delay the 
Greaded ſacrifice till you have vouchſafed 
to hear a vindication of his conduct. 

p; 0 Great 
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te Great God! and can Jaquelina have 
conſented to become the wife of Brabant? 
Is her happineſs to pay the debt of his 
crifling ſervices? 

«Ah! why—why was it not permitted me 
to fly to your relief? Why did the duty I 
"owed my country, while at the moment 
you were environed with danger, require 
my preſence to deſtroy my every hope of 
happineſs? Ah! believe me, thy image 
never was for one moment effaced from the 
heart of Glouceſter :—No ! till now it was 
the charm that ſweetened every care. Oh 
my Jaquelina! with all the fervency of 
prayer, I beſeech thee delay the fatal cere- 


mony. In pity to that wretched being 


whom you once ſwore never to forget, 
grant me but one interview—one little hour 
is all I aſk, before you reſolve to be the 
wife of Brabant. Think, ere you deter- 
mine on the miſery which awaits you— 
Think of uniting that heart whoſe artleſs 
purity claims kindred with thoſe of angels 
to a ſoul like his! No congenial ſenti- 

B 2 ments, 
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ments, no reciprocal affection to attach 


you !—Your life to paſs a dreary void, or ti 
the yet more terrific proſpect of being ex- e 
poſed to the relentleſs cruelties of a jealous 0 
tyrant! And ah! if ſelf. commiſeration will 7 
not move you, remember that, in giving d 


yourſelf to Brabant, you conſign to evVer- 
| laſting miſery the wretched 


© GLOUCESTER!” * 

| | fl 

What bitter agonies poſſeſſed the heart ls 
of Jaquelina on reading theſe lines to re 
find, and find too late, that ſtill the was to 
beloved by Glouceſter. Cc 
Hier mind began to wander; her ſenſes h; 
were diſordered ; and, in the maze of paſ- hi 
ſion and of thought, ſhe loft the conſciouſ- ru 
neſs of what ſhe was. The letter dropped tr 
from her hand, and ſhe remained for many ſt 
moments inſenſible of her miſery. Upon pr 
bc 


recovering, ſhe perceived the duke was 
in the room, and, with an air of gloomy 
diſſatisfaction, was gozing intently on her, fu 
This fight inſtantly rcFtored her recollec- th 
tion, tac 


030 


tion, and in haſte ſhe ſnatched. up the fatal 
epiſtle. You ſeem unwell, madam "20 
cried the duke with a conſtrained air: 
« Some unpleaſing news has cauſed this in- 
diſpoſition,” The princeſs, overwhelmed 
with confuſion, wanted courage to reply. 
« have ſtolen unhappily on your pri- 
vacy !“ proceeded Brabant, the colour, 
fluſhing on his cheex “ I ſee my preſence 
is unwelcome ““ It is true, my lord!” 
replied the princeſs fighing—** I had hoped 
to have dedicated a few moments to the, 
contemplation of thoſe important duties I 
have now taken upon myſelf, and could. 
have wiſhed to have been ſpared this inter- 
ruption.“— I will no longer, madam, in- 
trude on thoſe moments ſo properly be- 
ſtowed !”” cried Brabant, regarding the, 
princeſs with an air of ineredulity, and 
bowing as he retired. | 3c 
From the duke's manner a ſuſpicion in- 
fuſed itſelf into the mind of Jaquelina, 
that he had taken advantage of her ſitua- 
n had ſeen the contents of a letter 
n B 3 ſo 
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ſo fatal to her peace. | This thought added 
to her miſery, and with ſeverity ſhe con- 
demned her imprudence in having peruſed 
lines ſo improper to have met the eye of 
Brabant's wife. 

A ſtrong ſenſe of duty made her inſtantly 
deſtroy the letter, and, as ſhe made this ſa- 
crifice, ſhe felt the firſt peaceful ſenſation 
ſhe had experienced fince ſhe had given her 
hand to Brabant. The orders the princeſs 
had given the night previous to her nup- 
tials had prevented her receiving tlie letter 
at the time intended by Glouceſter, who 
growing diſtracted at finding no anſwer, re- 
turned in the agonies of his ſoul, and 
formed the raſh determination of being a 
witneſs of that fatal ceremony which was to 
deprive him of every hope. 

A few hours only detained him in Hai- 
nault after a ſight ſo deſtructive to his 
peace, and he quitted it accuſing with bit- 
terneſs the ſuppoſed inconſtancy of Jaque- 
una. This latter circumſtance was un“ 
known to the princeſs, 'who continued in 

hourly 
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hourly dread of the farther importunities on | 

the diſtracted Glouceſter. | 
The brother of Brabant, James count of 
St. Pol, a weak, vain, and frivolous man, 
having attended the nuptials of the duke 
and Jaquelina, became, or affected to be- 
come, deeply enamoured of the lady 
Blanch, and ſoon after made her ſerious 
propoſals of marriage. 
. Cured of her paſſion for Glouceſter, and 
not diſliking the perſon of the count, this 
lady readily liſtened to propoſals for a union 
which would afford her the means of more 
fatally revenging herſelf on her hapleſs ri- 
val; and a ſhort time only elapſed before 
ſhe became counteſs of St. Pol. - Ambition 
had ſome ſhare in inducing her to wed the 
count, as ſhe conſidered, that, | ſhould 
Brabant die without an heir, the ſove- 
reignty of that dukedom would devolve to 
St. Pol. | | 1 Gt 
To render this probable, it was neceſlary | 
to ſeparate the duke and ducheſs: and 
could ſhe, by the fall of Jaquelina, mount 
B 4 the 
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the throne of Brabavt, vn a glonous re- 
venge would ſhe have! v7 

Building all her hopes of fucceſs on ob- 
ſerving the extreme jealouſy of the duke, 
ſhe had not been many days counteſs of 
St. Pol before the had war a. for 
their diſonion. 

She | endeavoured, by bd y artful 
conduR, to perſuade the duke, that though 
devoted to his intereſts, real affection alone 
for her couſin prompted her to be watchful 
of her conduct; infinuating, that experi- 
| ence of ſome youthful imprudencies had 


mne her the neceſfity of being particularly 


obſervant. But the duke, who was himſelf 
an adept in diſſimulation, eaſily diſcovered 
that jealouſy was partly the motive which 
actuated her zeal. However, ſatisfied with 
having obtained a watchful guardian of his 
honour in the perſon of Blanch, he diſſem- 
bled the real contempt he felt for the mean 
employment ſhe had undertaken, and with 
thankfulneſs accepted her offer. 


Since the fatal circumſtance which at- 
| tended 
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tended : the marriage ceremony, a heavy - | 


gloom had taken poſſeſſion of the duke's 
countenance ; and the princeſs, with that 
deep anguiſh which attends an ingenuous 
mind on being, ſuſgected, ſaw. herſelf be · 
come the unhappy object of injurious doubt. 
Her moſt innocent actions were miſinter- 
preted, and bis ſearching eye ſeemed o pe- 
netrate the very inmoſt receſſeß pf her ſoul, 
Among the few pleaſures which Jaquer 
lina yet xetained a reliſh for, was that of 
myſic ; but the full diapaſon, which raiſes 
the ſoul to heaven, was not ſo much ſdughs 
by her, as the ſoſt tones drawn from a ſimple 
inſtrument, gr che ꝗqnimitable melody of the 
buman voice. Theſe infuſed a healing 
palm into her deeply wounded mind, vbilſt 
the other gave a ſeulation too pure, too ec 
ſtatie in is natare for humanity to retdin 
when the loud Hain pit. The duke of 
Glovceſter, 3 h prpficiene in muſic, 
bad ken grew plegſure in having Eduy 
early inficuſted. in: this delightful ſcience g 


and dhe neady genius be evinced for it fully - 
Sriont B : repaid 
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repaid the duke for che pe” he had be- 
ſtowed. 

Idis talent of her page often highly 
Wange the princeſs, who would liſten for 
hours enchanted; with the melodious ſounds 
he would breath forth. hs ab as; 
A few national airs which Edwy, who 
was a young enthuſiaſt, would give with all 
the feeling which the memory of his country 
inſpired, particularly delighted her; and, 
loſt amid the pleafing ſenſations theſe 
would convey to her ſoul, ſhe ſuſpected not 
that their being Engliſh was; with her, their 
greateſt charm. - This pleaſure, however 
Hitiocent, afforded a ſubject for the invi- 
givus-coumefs, who frequently fought occad 
ſion to remark, before the duke, the paſſion 
Jaquelina bad for Engliſh muſic, till his 
rifiag colaur ſhewed her eruel inſinuations 
Dad taken the wiſhed effec . 
One day, the duke being preſem, ſheen. 
treated the prine:ſs toallow her page to give 
her ſome of thoſe airs which ſeemed to afford 


her ſuck delight. Without ſuſpecting her 
WAL | : motive, 


„ 
motive, the princeſs immediately conſented; 
and ſending for Edwy, commanded him 
to play ſome of her moſt favourite pieces. 
Unfortunately he ſelected one moſt affect - 
ingly deſcriptive of the charms of his 
country; when, overcome with a ſubject 
ſo dear to him, tears burſt from his eyes, 
and his voice too much partook of his 
emotion to allow him to proceed. The 
princeſs, charmed wich his ſenſibility, caught 
the tender ſentiment, and with moiſtened 
eye aroſe and walked towards the window, 
when, on turning towards the duke, un- 


conſcious of having given offence, how was 


ſhe ſurpriſed to fee the moſt frightful ex- 
preffion of rage depicted on his counte- 
nance !. 


- Immediately the innocent Edwy was or- 


dered with angry violence from the room; 
and the duke, darting a furious look at the 
-princeſs, demands from her his inſtant dif- 
miſſion. Without attempting to expaſtu- 
late, ſhe promiſed obedience; and the next 
Fi the youth was ſent from che palace. 
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IN. che midſt of the rejoicings for the ce- 

lebtation of the nuptials, Brabant propoſed 
viſiting his dominions. Jaquelina, willing 
to quit ſcenes which would, in ſpite of every 
effort, {till recall the remembrance of an 
bbje& whom now it was again a crime to 
love, with pleafure acceded to the pro- 
poſal, and preparations were accordingly 
Ow for their entry into Brabant. 

From what cauſe it cannot be aſſigned, 
She duke had conceived an averſion to the 
Jady Ulrica, and peremptorily forbade the 
| uecls taking her with her, 1 

This injunction was bitter to the 8 
ation and ſhe remonſtrated in pa- 
thetic terms on the cruelty of forbidding 
her the ſociety of her earlieſt friend. The 
duke was angry—“ If other ſociety than 
chat of your huſband, madam, is fo ne- 

ceſlary,” cried Brabant, darting at her a 
ECL 0 4 look 
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look of high diſpleaſure, you will have 


that of the counteſs of St. Pol.“ 
“The counteſs of St. Pol, my lord!“ 
returned the princeſs with concern, —** Yes, 


madam, ſhe will accompany you : ſhe allo 


is your earlieſt friend, and of years more 
ſuitable to yours than the lady Ulrica.” + 
« Alas!” replied the princeſs grieved 
beyond meaſure, „the ſociety of Blanch 
will ill ſupply the loſs of my Ulrica's !“ 
] underſtand yov, madam — the lady 
Blanch is often too obtruſive !”—« What 
means your highneſs?” cried Jaquelina 
deeply bluſhing. —** Oh, nothing more,” 
ſaid the duke with a determined air, « than 
that it is my expreſs command yqu take not 
with you that kind, that ſympathiſing friend, 
the lady Ulrica?” and, without waiting for 
further reply, quitted the ment. 
< This, then,“ cried the young ducheſs 
claſping her hands with emotion, ** this 
chen is the promiſed kindneſs of Brabant? 
This is the commencement of that miſery 
to which I have conſigned myſetf, Oh, 
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my people, how great is the ſacrifice I haye 
made you!“ 1575 
At that moment Ulrica entered the room. 
Since her marriage the princeſs had forbore 
all reflection on the duke; but at this cruel 
inſtance of caprice, as ſhe eſteemed. it, all 
her moderation forſook her, and ſhe threw 
herſelf in the arms of her friend in an agony 
of ſorrow— Oh, my friend!] my ever re- 
vered monitreſs, my more than parent!” 
exclaimed ſhe, ** it is doomed that we muſt 
part. Part!” cried Ulricatremblingly. 
“ Yes; the duke, inhuman that he is, 
wills it ſo.” Ulrica turned pale.—* He 
bas conceived a jealouſy againſt my deareſt 
friend PP —<« Againſt me! Oh, for what 
cauſe 2% —* Alas, I know not what he ſuſ- 
pets. What have I not to apprehend from 
ſuch a commencement of his hated power? 
Oh! how ſhallI ſupport my ſorrows, un- 
aided by the foothing voice of friendſhip ? 
—*<« Unbappy man !”” cried Ulrica with in- 
dignation : * thy mean ſuſpicions are thy 
pugiſhment,z but, alas! they allo deſtroy 
* the 


( 15 ) 
the happineſs of the innocent !”—Then re- 
garding the princeſs with the tendereſt con- 
cern Ah! when I look on thee,” cons 
tinued (he, * child of my earlieſt cares; 
thee, ' who I had fondly preſaged would 
have been equally great and happy !— 
when I behold thee torn by a rude tyrant 
from theſe aged arms, and expoſed to all 


his cruelties, my heart ſinks, and I vier 


the wreck of all my promiſed happineſs.” 
Jaquelina ſappreſſed her grief, and riſing 
ſuperior to her afflickions, though her heart 
was filled with the acuteſt anguiſh, tried to 
comfort her affficted governefs. | 
| «© Be comfotted; my friend cried er : 
«time, and the propriety of my conduct, 
ſnall efface theſe cauſeleſs jealouſies; and 
you may yet fee: your Jaquelina happy” 
then checking a ſigh which would foree it - 
ſelf but if: yet,” eontiuued ſhe with a 


heavenly ſmile of reſignat ion, © bappineſs 


ſtilt flies your friend, have yu not in- 
ſtructed her to place her hopes in that 


world where no human force can wreſt 
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( 16 ) 
them from her? Let this thought, then, 
my Ulrica, give us patience, and ſweeten 
the bitterneſs of that cup which torture 


forces us to taſte l“ 


A few days after this converſation had 
paſſed, the duke and ducheſs, accompanied 
by the counteſs of St. Pol, and attended 


by a numerous and ſplendid retinue, ſet 


out for Brabant. 

The parting between the e and 
her friend was tender and affecting; yet 
Jaquelina ſuppreſſed the anguiſh of her 
heart in pity to Ulrica, whom grief had al- 
moſt overpawered. Vainly ſhe ſtrove. to 
give her comfort; all her fortitude had va- 
aimed at this cruel ſeparation. Buried in 
the contemplation af che moſt gloomy oh- 
jects, her heart became a prey to direful 
apprehenſions. She views her beloved pu- 
pil about to be delivered up to a ſate which 
ar now upbraids herſelf: with having urged 
her to Yes, it is l inhuman that I was, “ 
comtinually ſbe cried, “ that 400k advantage 


of that exalted ſide of duy which 1 wel} 
C19 4 6 knew 
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knew you poſſeſſed, and forced you to ac- 
cept this miſery. Oh, my child my be- 
loved Jaquelina ! why dg you not reproach 
your cruel friend ? Why do thofe lovely 
eyes yet beam with mildneſs on her who. 
gave you to this cruel tyrant? But, alas! 
they convey a deeper reproach than words 
could give.“ Ah, deareſt madam !”: 
cried the princeſs, © forbear reflections oni 
one whom I would eſteem as well as obey. 
Ah! encourage not, I conjure you, my re- 
pugnance by your example. In pity: to 
your Jaquelina conquer your reſentment, / 
and remember you render her culpable in 
ſuffering reflections on Brabant.“ 

Ulrica viewed the princeſs with admira- 
tion; ſhe wept over her with exultation 
and delight ;—* Yes, my child !!“ cried) 
ſne, „I will profit by thy admirable ex- 
ample, I will ſuppreſs my indignation in 


the love I bear thee. Thy angelic pa- 
tience under ſuffering teaches me modera - 


tion, And, oh! that thy virtues may 


meet with the reward they ſo much merit! 
The 
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The duke and ducheſs with their train 
having arrived within a few leagues of 
Brabant, a grand, proceſſion advanced 
to meet them, the order being as fol- 
lows t=— _ 

A detachment of cavalry followed a 
uſhers, the receivers, the penſionaries, the 
councillors, ſecretaries, and deputies, of the 
three chief towns of Brabant. Then came 
the nobleſſe, prelates, two halberdiers, the 
kettle drums, and trumpeters of the court; 
four chamberlains; the herald at arms, 
bearing the livery, the belt and ſtandard of 
Brabant. 
Having received the homage of this au- 
guſt cavalcade, the duke gave orders to 
proceed towards the city, whilſt the pro- 
ceſſion preceded the carriage of their ſove- 


"reign in the ſame order as they had ad- 


vanced. 
All the ſtreets of Brabant were orna- 


mented with trees, placed at different diſ- 


tances, forming walks. The houſes were 


decorated with tapeliry. and emblems ana- 
logous 


(9) 
logous to the circumſtance of the union of 
the houſes of Brabant and Bavaria. 

Whilſt Brabant ſtiffly bows, the young 
ducheſs receives, with the greateſt ſenſibi- 
lity, the benedictions of a numerous crowd, 
aſſembled from all the towns of Brabant. 
The moſt heart- felt ſatisfaction ſparkled in 
every eye on the ſight of Jaquelina ;' and 
every tongue inceſſantly repeated, Long 
live the duke and ducheſs of Brabant !' After 
maſs was celebrated, the proceſſion returned 
to the palace- royal, where a majeſtic throne 
was raiſed. The duke and ducheſs having 
ſeated themſelves, the ſtates took the oaths 
of fidelity to Jaquelina, proclaiming her 
ducheſs of Brabant, A herald at arms 
then advanced to the edge of the throne, 
and cried aloud, three times, Long live the 
duke and ducheſs of Brabant !* and all the 
people repeated it with the ſtrongeſt marks 
of enthuſiaſm, The trumpets ſounded, and 
the cannon roared on the ramparts : gold, 
ſilver, 'and copper medals were thrown 
among the people with figures emblemati» 

cal 
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cal of the occaſion. A grand ball in the 
evening cloſed the joyous day, and the 
court vied in ſhewing the moſt delicate at- 
tentions to their lovely miſtreſs, who re- 
ceived theſe marks of regard with the moſt 
grateful. ſenGbility. | 
: [The various claims upon ber time and 
attention diverted the mind of the princeſs 
from dwelling too much Now painful ideas; 
but as the burry and buſtle attendant upon 
ſuch great occaſions ceaſed, ſtil}, in ſpite: 
of every effort, would they obtrude them» 
_ ſelves, and a deep melancholy toak poſſeſ . 
AY ſion of her foul. Vainly ſhe ſtrove to con- 
= ceal, under a feigned cheerfulneſs, a dejec- 
1 tion which ſhe ſaw gave umbrage to the 
duke ; but the ſlighteſt ſcrutiny might have 
pierced through the thin diſguiſe that a: 
mind fo open, pure, and 1 ingenuous, could 
aſſume. 
The unhappineſs ſhe felt from the ſeve- 
rity of the duke's diſpoſition was aug- 
mented by Blanch, who would take fre- 
| quent occaſions before him to notice the 
: change 


( 2r ) 
change in Jaquelina's manners. The feeble 
attempts of the ducheſs to laugh off the 
imputation, with the evident confuſion ſhe 
would betray at her dejection being no- 
ticed, increaſed the ſuſpicions of the duke, 
whoſe piercing eye would be drawn upon 
ber glowing face with expreſſion of fierce 
jealouſy, as would fully gratify the malig- 
nancy of the counteſs's inveterate heart. 
Perpetually haraſſed and tormented by 
theſe cruelties, the princeſs could only find 
conſolation in the conſciouſneſs of having 
fulfilled every duty ſhe owed her country 
and herſelf, Her condeſcending and ami- 
able manners foon rendered her adored by 
the admiring people, even to a degree of 
love bordering on enthuſiaſm, At her ap- 
proach every knee became flexible, and 
the homage ſhe received was the ſponta- 
neous effuſion of hearts overflowing with 
gratitude—not the ſervile adoration of an 
enſlaved multitude, | 
Through her mediation many grievances 
were redtelled, and under her auſpices ge- 
nius 
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nius and the liberal arts flouriſhed. To 
the tale of miſery, though unadorned but 
by the homely garb of truth, ſhe ever lent 
an attentive ear; and though the proud 
oppreſſor ſhrunk beneath her reproving 
| glance, yet would the mild perſuaſi veneſs 
of her voice often win from the graſp of 
vengeance the direful ſteel, | 

About this time the princeſs was in- 
formed of an event which plunged her in- 


to the deepeſt ſorrow. This was the death 


of the lady Ulrica, who, ſickened of the 
court of Hainault, after her departure had 
retired into a convent, where, in the courſe 
of a very ſhort time, ſhe quitted a life in 
which ſhe had exerciſed every virtue that 
could adorn humanity, 
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CHAP. III. 


Ir was the princeſs's delight to ſee thoſe 
who ſurrounded her appear cheerful and 
happy, and it was one of her chief ſtudies 
to render them ſo by every endeavour that 
benevolence could ſuggeſt; but with pain 
ſhe remarked, that among the young 
maidens who attended her appeared one 
whoſe ſaddened air and dejected manners 
proclaimed a grief that no circumſtance 
could baniſh ; that though active and dili- 
gent in the performance of every duty, yet 
that ſhe ſedulouſly ſhunned partaking in the 
amuſements of her companions, and never 
appeared ſo happy as when eſcaped from 
the obſervation which her extreme loveli- 
neſs drew upon her. 52 
The ſweet and amiable manners of So- 
phia (for ſo was ſhe called) had greatly 
endeared her to the princeſs; and her 
heart, 
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heart, though ever feeling and compaſ. 
ſionate, now felt unuſually intereſted, 
<« I fear you are not happy with me, So- 
phia!“ ſaid the princeſs one day to her 
young attendant on ſeeing her more than 
commonly dejected—“ Tell me if a change 
would contribute towards your felicity; 
and however unwilling I feel myſelf to part 
with you, you ſhall be free.” 
« Ah, madam!” cried Sophia with an 
air of grief, what can I have done to 
make you think thus hardly of my heart? 
But perhaps you are weary of my ſervices; 
if ſo, I muſt ſubmit with patience to my 
_ deſtiny.” —** I weary of you, Sophia! No, 
believe me; I efteem and love you; and it 
is that ſentiment which makes me anxious 
'to promote your happineſs, even at the 
expence of my inclinations. Tell me but 
how I can ſerve you, and on me you will 
-confer an obligation.” — How conde- 
ſcendingly kind is your highneſs! But, alas, 
to remove the cauſe of that dejedt ion, which, 
| Re 
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in ſpite of my endeavours, has not eſcaped 
obſervation, 1s impoſſible.” 


« Confide, however, your griefs to me, 
my child!“ cried the ducheſs with a com- 


paſſionating aſpect, and perhaps you will 


find yourſelf agreeably deceived; my i 


clination, as well as power, is great to ſerve 
you.” —* Ah, madam!” cried Sophia bluſſi- 
ing through her tears, I feel myſelf un. 
able to confeſs what would perhaps leſſen 
me in the eſteem of her whoſe good opinion 
I prize above life, Suffer therefore to re- 
main a ſecret in this boſom, that which, if 
diſcovered, would only add to my unhappt- 
neſs.” Be it ſo1” cried the princeſs, eha- 
grined at a filence which deprived her of 
the pleaſure of conferring happinefs ; ec 1 
will no more urge you on this ſubject.“ 

« Ah, madam,” cried Sophia pene- 
trated with the livelieft grief, © I fee you 
are offended ! Sooner than bear your dif- 
pleaſure would I diſcloſe every wif and 
thought of this weak heart. Deign then to 
hear what you have condeſcended to aſl. 
VOL, 11. = - « No, 
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7 No, Sophia!“ returned the princeſs, em- 


bracing her with emotion“ No motive 


ſhall ever compel you to diſcloſe a ſecret 
which inclination would not prompt you 
to confide in 'me; but remember, that 
whilſt you continue to deſerve it, my friend- 


ſhip you may always depend upon.“ So- 


Phia could no longer withſtand this good- 


neſs; but, falling at her feet, ſhe conjured 


her with ſtreaming eyes to liſten to her ſor- 
rows: — 


the age of ten, madam,” ſaid ſhe 


addrefling the princeſs, “I was left a fad 
orphan, with a fortune far unequal to ſup- 
port me in that ſtate of affluence to which 
I had been accuſtomed, and what from my 
birth I appeared entitled to enjoy. A diſ- 
tant relation of my mother's, who had al- 
ways been extremely partial to her, com- 
paſſionating my forlorn; ſituation, deter- 
mined on taking me to his home. Unfor- 
tunately his wife had conceived a jealouſy 


of my mother, and ſtrongly oppoſed re- 
.ceiving me; but Mr. Kreutzer (the name 
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of my kind friend), firmly bent on accom- 
pliſhing his humane deſign, over-ruled 
every objection ſhe raiſed, and forced her, 
however unwilling, to conſent. | 

« At firſt Mrs. Kreutzer treated me with 
coldneſs and diſdain, though ſhe took a ſe- 
cret pride in the praiſes beſtowed on me by 
her neighbours for the rapid improve- 
ments I made in thoſe accompliſhments 
which through the bounty of her generous 
huſband I was inſtructed in: but time, and 
my unremitted aſſiduities to pleaſe her, at 
length did away thoſe prejudices which ſhe. 
had felt againſt me; and ſhe was beginning 
to regard me with an affection that filled 
with delight the heart of my kind friend, 
when unfortunately Frederic Kreutzer her 
ſon, who was bred to the ſea, and had been 
long abſent on a voyage of diſcovery, now 
returned home. Ab, madam !”” cried So- 
phia, breaking off her narrative, whilſt her 
whole countenance became animated be- 
yond deſcription—*® had you but ſeen Fre- 
deric Kreutzer, I am ſure you would have 
C 2 been 
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been > phos with him! Though not abſo. 
lutely handſome, yet he had an air fo free, 
and ſo ſimply noble, that at once enſured 
reſpe& without commanding it; whilſt (6 
open, fo ingenuous were his manners, that 
his very ſoul ſeemed to dwell upon his 
lips.” 

It was not difficult for the princeſs now 
to divine the cauſe of Sophia's dejection; 
but, unwilling to abaſh her by rallying her 
on the warmth of her deſcription, ſhe let 
her without interruption proceed.,— 

« Young Kreutzer had not been ſeated 
many minutes,” continued Sophia, © when 
in a low voice I heard him enquire of his 
mother who I was. * Oh!” returned Mrs. 
Kreutzer in anſwer to his enquiries, © So- 
phia 1s the daughter of Matilda Gellert, 


whom you muſt have heard your father 


formerly courted, and who, forſooth, be- 
cauſe ſhe was a beauty, affected to look 
down upon her equals : but pride, you ſee, 
always has a fall; for, marrying an officer 
in one of the duke of Saxe Gotha's regi- 

ments, 
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ments, againſt the conſent of her father, he 
died without leaving her a ſhilling, Bur, 
notwithſtanding bis, they lived as if the 
greateſt wealth was at their command, till 
the death of Captain Leſſing (for that was 
his name) put an end to ſuch extravagance z 
and then, what with grief and mortified 
pride, Matilda ſickened, and ſhortly fol- 
loFfed her huſband, leaving poor Sophia 
with a fortune very ſhort of what folks had 
been taught to expect would have been the 
portion of a daughter of Captain Leſſing. 
Mr. Kreutzer, taking pity on her ſituation, 
brought her home, and has not ſpared ex- 
pence, I can aſſure you, on her education: 
but for my part I grudge it not, though not 

a tenth part was beſtowed on mine, not- 
withſlanding my fortune trebled hers, as 
Sophia is a good girl, and is content to ſlay 
at home with me, and does not give her- 


ſelf the airs of a beauty, and gad and flirt 


about as the other girls of her age are ſeen 
continually to do. Mrs. Kreutzer, in de- 
livering this account, had not thought it 
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neceſſary to lower her voice; when feeling 
myſelf diſtreffed beyond meafure, I wich- 
drew, unable longer to conceal my tears. 

e ſaw indignant bluſhes ſuffuſe the manly 
countenance of young Kreutzer at an inde- 
licacy which had forced me from the room, 
and I pleaſed myſelf with fancying I read 
in it a generous pity for my misfortunes. 

« As if a knowledge of my dependent 
ſtate had raiſed me in his eyes, on our next 
meeting he regarded me with increaſed re- 
ſpect, and, taking my hand with an air of 
tenderneſs and regard, I find, Miſs Lef- 
fing,” cried he, © that I have the honour to 
be allied to you! Will you allow me to 
claim a relationſhip which gives me fo 
much pleaſure, and ſuffer my endeavours 
to obtain a place in your friendſhip ? Per- 
haps, when you know me more, you may 
think me worthy : at preſent I cannot pre- 
ſume you will give it me, however you 
have contrived to ſecure mine.“ Though 
inwardly much pleaſed with this compli- 
ment, I could not find words to anſwer 

him : 
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him: curtſeying therefore in ſilence, I 
took up my work, and ſeated myſelf beſide 
his mother. Perfectly freed from all em- 
barraſſment by his polite and eaſy addreſs, 
I joined in the converſation which now took 
place, when, as my eyes now and then in- 
voluntarily ſtrayed from my work, I could 
not but obſerve the fixed attention with 
which Frederic ſurveyed me, and the evi- 
dent pleaſure with which he appeared to 
liſten to every word I uttered, 

« The animated and lively manners of 
young Kreutzer, and his ſolicitude to pleaſe 


me, rendered the houſe of my benefactor 


but too delightful; and I found, to my in- 
finite concern, that my repoſe was likely 
to be endangered by an addition ſo capti- 
vating. 5 

« The thouſand nameleſs attentions, and 
the diſtinctions he paid me in preference 
to all the young females who viſited at his 
father's, with the peculiar ſoftneſs which 
marked his air whenever he addrefſed me, 
made it viſible to every eye that I had made 
C 4 a con- 
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a conqueſt of his heart: but, armed by my 
obligations to his parents againſt appearing 
to be ſenſible of the thouſand amiable qua- 
lities he poſſeſſed, 1 choſe rather he ſhould 
ſuſpe& me of coldnels or ingratitude, than 
that I ſhould be forgetful of my duty; and 
therefore forced into my manners, when 
with him, an indifference that 1 was far, 
very far, from feeling. 
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CHAP. IV. 
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M RS. KREUTZER, in her own mind,“ 


proceeded Sophia, had deſtined for her 


ſon the rich heireſs of her brother, a weal- 


thy merchant, who dwelt in-the ſame town 


with kerſelf, and indeed had already ſe- 
cured his conſent for the match taking 
place whenever the young couple ſhould be 
inclined a circumſtance [he little doubted 
of, ; 
« Mrs, Kreutzer, though poſleſſing a 
temper warm, irritabie, prone to error, and 
obſtinate in prejudice, was not deſtisute of 


good qualities—being generous, friendly, oo” 
and of principles in ineibly ſtrict. As it Was 
an in variable rule in her conduct never to 
forgive an injury, ſo ſhe made it equally; a 
point of conſcience never to- forget a We | 


nefit. 


9 Frederic, who tenderly loved his mo- 


ther, law. and pitied her, weakneſſes; and, 
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finding by experience that oppoſition only 
irritated and offended her, forbore ever 
entering into any kind of argument, pre- 
ſerving, in all their little differences, a re- 
ſpectful ſilence which doubly endeared 
him in the eyes of a father, whoſe appro- 
bation it was his ſtudy to obtain, 
The time for young Kreutzer's depar- 
ture drew near, when one day, on our being 
1 aſſembled at dinner, I obſerved an unuſual 
} Eo - degree of exultation ſwell the countenance 
of Mrs. Kreutzer; whilſt, on the contrary, 
with pain I remarked, that on my benefac- 
tor's appeared a gloom, which he vainly 
endeavoured to hide from obſervation. 
Mrs. Kreutzer, ſolely occupied with 
her own thoughts, perceived not the viſible 
change in the manners of her huſband ; 
but with difficulty having reſtrained heiſelt, 
till the ſervants were withdrawn, from dif- 
cloſing that which ſeemed to afford her ſuch 
infinite ſatisfact ion, no ſooner found herſelf 
at liberty than ſhe eagerly availed herſelf of 
it, and thus addreſſed her fon ;— . 
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1 
« © You muſt know, my dear Frederic, 
faid ſhe, © that I have long had in contem- 
plation the ſeeing you happily fettled—? 
Young Kreutzer bowed—* that is, married, 
I mean—? Frederic coloured and looked 
fooliſh enough, but did not interrupt her: 
And whom, of all the young women you 
know, continued ſhe with a ſmile of vaſt 
ſelf. approbation, do you ſuppoſe it is I 
have reſolved on for your wife ? Come, 
you ſhall gueſs ' Indeed, my dear ma- 
dam, ' returned he ſniling, you have given 
me an impoſſible taſk : 
« © What think you of Caroline Kaeſtner? 
—* Oh, for Heaven's ſake, my dear madam h 
interrupted Frederic with vivacity, © name 


not to me that piece of ſtill life, that 


demure little prude, who would fain per- 
ſuade the world ſhe is what ſhe appears to 
be—Oh, ſhe would act upon me as a dead 
calm at fea !'-* What! then you prefer 
the lively, the witty Louiſa Ger Fenberger?? . 
— On, worſe, infinely worſe ! She holds a 
perpetual warfare with mankind ; the in- 

: GS die 
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diſcriminating ſeverity of her tongue, like a 
devouring fire, equally deſtroys friend and 
ſoe, and would keep me in continual alarms: 
ſtorms, hurricanes and tempeſts would be 
preferable !'— Well, but what ſay you 
to the charming Ida Klieſt ??—* That I 
ſhould fancy myfelf married to a came- 
leon, as her humour as often varies as to 
appearance that animal does his ſkin : 
the mirth that would one day pleaſe her, 
would difguſt her the next—the wind 
elf is more to be depended on; and before 
ever we are united, I muſt change my na- 
ture.*—< Matilda Cronegh ??—* Oh, her 
inſufferable levities would give me greater 
cauſe for apprehenſion than what, from the 
ſmall portion of charms Nature has endowed 
her with, I ſhould have real occaſion todread!* 
—* Ulrica Schlegel? —“ Alas, in pity, ma- 
dam,“ interrupted Frederic impatiently, 
© relieve me from apprehenſions ſo odious 
as your having ſelected any of theſe ladies 
for your ſon !—and truly,” continued he 
laughing, in the preſent unmerciful vein 
+. 1 ] feel 
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I feel myſelf in, even her you have fo 
kindly deſtined for me may come in for 
her ſhare of cenſure, if you do not quickly 
ſatisfy my curioſity.— Oh, but it is no 
joke !' cried Mrs. Kreutzer, vexed at his 
levity.— You are ſo very difficult, my 
ſon,” ſaid Mr. Kreutzer, forcing a ſmile, 
© that I ſhould like to know the kind of 
woman that could pleaſe you—Come, de- 
ſcribe her P - A bluſh ſuffuſed the coun- 
tenance of young Kreutzer, which became 
animated beyond deſcription. 

« © Though I am not indifferent to beauty, 
cried he, © yet my wiſhes would be ſatisfied 
with her poſſeſſing but a portion of thoſe 
charms I daily witneſs.'—In ſaying this, 
he fixed his ſpeaking eyes on my glowing 
face, —* In her manners,” continued he, 
© ſhe muſt be gentle and unaſſuming ; 
flow to cenſure, prompt to commend ; and 
her heart, though feelingly alive to all the 
finer fenſations of the ſoul, muſt be guarded 
by a forbearance, that I confeſs is rarely to 
be found, from giving too much way to a 

7  fenſs. 
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ſenſibility which for me would have fo 
many charms. Her countenance muſt 
ſpeak her feelings, and the voice of reaſon 
alone give them utterance. Her actions, 
not her words, muſt tell the world her 
virtues: and in all our arguments, however 
ſhe may have the advantage, ſhe muſt 
appear more defirous of diſcovering the 
truth than anxious for conqueſt. In ſhort,? 
continued he, ſhe muſt be—— A new 
created being,” interrupted I ſmiling ; for 
ſuch a one as you have deſcribed exiſts 
only in your imagination.”—* You do 
your ſex injuſtice, miſs Leſſing P cried 
young Kreutzer with warmth ; © and with- 
out ſearching very far, ſuch a woman may 
be found Ab, that the was deſtined for 
me! 

« © All this is very fine!“ ſaid Mrs. 
Kreutzer, impaticnt of a deſcription which 
perhaps did not apply to her niece ; © but 
if Ulrica Schlegel does not poſſeſs all that 
you have ſo fancifully deſcribed, ſhe has 


riches ſufficient to ſupply all deficiencies,” 
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—* Ulitica Schlegel, madam !* cried Fre- 
deric with an aſtoniſhed air : © Surely you 
have not fixed on her as a wife for your 
ſon ?'—* Indeed I have!” returned Mrs: 
| Kreutzer in anger [ thank you, madam !- 
but in a choice which ſo nearly concerns 
my happineſs, I ſhall hope to be permitted 
to pleaſe myſelf Y—+ And pray, fir, may 
] preſume to enquire, ' cried Mrs. Kreutzer, 
* what are the objections you have formed 
againſt my niece ?'— Her being your re- 
lation, madam,* returned Frederic, will 
ever make me filent on that ſubject.— I 
ſee how it is l' interrupted Mrs. Kreutzer: 
© It is Sophia that you love !—it is her 
wheedling arts that have rendered you ſo 
indifferent to every other woman! 

« Ir is ſcarcely poſſible, madam, to de- 
ſcribe Frederic's confuſion and my ſhame 
at this accuſation. 

“ Shocked, terrified, and ready to expire 
with ſhame at a charge ſo injurious to my 
honour, though every inſtant expecting to 
faint, I felt unable to quit the room, but 

| remained, 
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remained, pale and motionleſs,” riveted to 
my ſeat, in an agony that ſurpaſſed deſcrip- 
tion. The confuſion which had over- 
whelmed Frederic was only to be equalled 
by the anguiſh that filled his boſom at the 
ſight of my diſtreſs: but quickly recovering 
himſelf, in compaſſion to me, Forbear, 
madam,? cried he, © to confound the inno- 
cent with the guilty !- but wherefore do 
I give ſo harſh a term to a ſentiment which 
reflects honour on me? Yes, madam, 
continued he with a firm yet reſpectful 
air, © I confels I am not indifferent to 
the moſt amiable of her ſex: and if in my 
couſin I have found all thoſe perfections 
united which I had deſpaired of finding in 
woman, blame not her tor poſſeſſing them, 
but rather me, if you can, for not being 
blind to ſuch perfeftion—Ah |! then, ceaſe, 
I conjure you, to ſuſpect a heart ſo noble, ſo 
virtuous as what ſhe poſſeſſes, of having re- 
courſe to any arts to captivate my affections. 
From the firſt hour of our meeting, I was 
ambiious of obtaining her friendſhip: I wilt 


enn ſay 


is 
ſay more aſpired to excite a warmer 
ſentiment; and to have ſucceeded would 
have yielded me a delight that J have not 
words to expreſs ; but though fuperior to 
her ſex in ingenuous candour, to me her 
conduct was uniformly guarded by * a pu- 
dency ſo ſweet *, that till this moment 1 
have wanted courage to confeſs the paſſion 
her merits, more than her lovelineſs, had 
inſpired." Oh! this is too much !ꝰ cried 
Mrs, Kreutzer trembling with rage: To 
dare thus before my eyes to acknowledge 
a paſſion for a woman whom you have 
juſt heard me declare I would never receive 
as your wife But no doubt you are autho- 
riſed by your father, and I ſee plainly it was 
for this intent Sophia was brought into the 
family l' 11 5 
« I aroſe now to quit the room. — Stay, 
my dear child ' cried Mr. Kreutzer, kindly 
taking my hand—*« ſtay till you ſee this 
intemperate heat corrected by adverſity P 


* Shak, Cymb. 
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Then turning gravely towards the aſtoniſhed 
Mrs. Kreutzer, In receiving Sophia to 
my home,“ faid he, I meditated not a 
wife for my ſan—The ſmallneſs of her 
fortune was, I confeſs, the objection, though 
her merits perhaps deſerved a fate ſuperior ; 
but, now that poverty is faſt gathering round 
this houſe, and ruin—abſolute ruin—is 
ſtaring me in the face, I muſt doubly op- 
poſe an union that would involve her in it. 
Ruin l' cried Mrs. Kreutzer aghaſt.— 
«© Yes, Gunilda!“ returned he ſighing; a 
friend, for whom I have pledged myſelf, 
has abſconded, and left me to pay the 
forfeit of his breach of faith—Hourlyl ex- 
pet his numerous creditors to demand of 
me thoſe ſums I have paſſed my word to 
anſwer. Alas, it is for you I feel! Where 
ſhall I find means to ſhelter you from that 
poverty for which you are fo little pre- 
pared ?* Then turning towards Frederic, 
See you not, my fon,” continued he, the 
impoſſibility of an union with your couſin ?” 
The young man aroſe in ſilent agony, 
| and 
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and walked towards the window. Ah! 
how did J long to give him comfort, and, 
but for the preſence of his mother, the ſight 
of his diſtreſs would have extorted from 
me a confeſſion that would have given him 
peace. — But be not apprehenſive on So- 
phia' s account! ſaid my protector, obſerv- 
ing his diſtreſs; a friend of, her mother's 
has, at my inſtance, procured her an ap- 
pointment about the perſon of the ducheſs. 
She ſhall at leaft eſcape the ruin which my 
imprudence has plunged you in.” 

« © And think you, my benefactor, my 
more than father “' cried I, falling upon his 
neck, and bathing his face with my tears, 
© that Sophia will enjoy ſplendor, when 
thoſe to whom ſhe is indebted for eyery 
thing are ſtruggling with want „ perich 
ſuch ingratitude! - Ah never will I confent 
to quit you! As I have ſhared your afflu- 
ence, ſo will I ſhare your poverty. Take, 
receive, not as a gift, but as your due, the 
little pittance-left me by my father: would 
it were a thouſand times the ſum ! for more, 

inſinitelyß 
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infinitely more have I received from you 
than the wealth of nations could repay.” 

te Powerful emotions for ſome time pre- 
vented the ſpeech of Mr. Kreutzer; then 
preſſing me with fond delight to his boſom, 
Noble, matchleſs Sophia !? exclaimed he: 
Ah, how are all my cares, my anxious 
cares, repaid by this exalted proof of your 
gratitude ! Yet think not I will accept 
your'generous offer—No | my heart revolts 


at the bare idea of bereaving my orphan. 


charge of her ſcanty portion. And do 
you then deny me a pleaſure ſo delightful 
as that of ſupplying your neceſlities ? Is 
your Sophia ſo unworthy, that frofff her 
. you will not receive a benefit ” Then 
. taking with a timid air the hand of Mrs, 
Kreutzer, Ab, madam !” cried I, conde- 
ſcend to join your entreaties to mine, and 
by your influence ſubdue the proud heart 
of my benefactor. 
Mrs. Kreutzer wept, but would- not 
reply. I ſee, cried I, that both my be- 
nefactors diſdain to hold themſelves obliged 
| | to 
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to me! But you, Frederic—will you not 
ſecond me? Ah ! if you knew how much my 
heart is intereſted, you would we, could not 
refuſe me! 

« © Ah, miſs Leſſing ! what a taſk would 
you impoſe! Think you that I can plead 
for your ſtripping yourfelf of that which, 
one day perhaps you may feel the want of? 
or that I can bear to ſee the authors of my 
being encountering miſeries, and fortify my 
heart againſt their accepting the means to 
ſave them ?—Suffer me then to be ſilent, 
that I may preſerve my duty: Oh that 
by me their wants could be ſupplied !— 
that — hut it is in vain repining—a few years 
perhaps will afford me the means; but, 
alas! till then, what may they not ſuffer ?* 

« He turned from me, unwilling I ſhould 
perceive the anguiſh of his ſoul. Again I 
urged my noble-minded friend to accept 
that which I no longer conſidered as my 
own, and equally in vain I refuſed to 
quit him: —he was inflexibly firm in his 
| reſiſtance, 
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reſiſtance, and I was at length compelled 


to relinquiſh the conteſt. 
« Mrs. Kreutzer, flattering herſelf with 
the hope of retrieving her huſband's affairs 
by the projected union of her niece and 
Frederic, bore with apparent firmneſs her 
change of fortune. Not having the ſmalleſt 
apprehenſions that her ſon would any 
longer oppoſe an alliance that now would 
be ſo highly advantageous, ſhe waited 
upon her brother, and without reſerve laid 
open her affairs; little doubting, from his 
former conduct, but that he would with 
eagerneſs embrace the means of ſaving her 
from the ruin which, without his aſſiſtance, 
| muſt inevitably enſue : but, how all the gay, 
| the delightful hopes with which ſhe had 
| pleaſed her imagination fled, when, having 
| 
| 


* 


finiſhed her account, with a cold and fri- 
gid air he lamented the folly and impru- 
dence of Mr. Kreutzer, declined all inter- 
1 ference in his affairs, and, finally, forbade 
| her thinking any more of the intended 

alliance 
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alliance between his daughter and her 
ſon! | 

« Aſtoniſhed and confounded at a recep- 
tion ſo different from what her hopes had 
formed, and irritated at reflections caſt on 
a huſband whom ſhe really loved, Mrs. 
Kreutzer withdrew from her unnatural 
brother with a boſom glowing with reſent- 
ment. 5 | 

« But, ſtill governed by prejudice, ſhe inly 
blamed me as being the primary cauſe of 
her diſappointment; ſince, but for Frederic's 
fatal predilection in my favour, ſhe doubt- 
ed not but he would have paid thoſe atten- 
tions to his couſin, which might have. ſe- 
cured her heart, and thus have induced 
her father to grant his conſent to their union. 

« Perceiving her increaſed diſlike, and 
that no endeavours of mine could abate her 
prejudices, I no longer oppoſed a removal 
from a houſe in which I found myſelf an 
unwelcome inhabitant. _ | 

« As my benefactor had predicted, large 
demands were ſoon made upon him; and 

from 
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from a ſtate of affluence he found himſelf 
reduced to the moſt frightful indigence, 
when a friend of ſome conſequence at court, 
intereſting himſelf in his favour, procured 
him the governorſhip of the Dark Tower, 
A viſible alteration took place in the 
manners of young Kreutzer, when he found 
I no longer declined quitting his family. 
His attentions to me ceaſed, and a ſtudied 
coldneſs marked his air whenever he ad- 
dreſſed me.—* How unjuſt are you, Fre- 
deric, cried I one day to him, thus to 
quarrel with your friend !—Why are you 
- angry at a removal that you well know only 
the moſt painful neceſſity could oblige me 
too And are you indeed unwillingtoleave 
— to leave this houſe — and friends who love 
you ſo dearly, Sophia?“ cried he with 
eagerneſs, —* Indeed, indeed I am!” re- 


you think I could quit thoſe to whom I owe 
ſo much, without the moſt painful ſacri- 
fice? : Were I perfectly convinced of 


this, Miſs Lefling,” cried he ſighing, I 
e ſhould 


turned I with warmth. Ah, how could 
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ſhould not feel this anguiſh :—Yes; it is 
the thought, the diſtracting thought, that 
ſoon thoſe charms of perſon and of 'mind, 
which I have contemplated with ſuch de- 
light, will be given to another, that cauſes 
this petulance—that makes me ſo unjuſtly 
refle& upon you !—Ab, what right have I 
to be offended ?—What claim have I to 
expect your remembrance ?? The moſt 
powerful one!“ interrupted I, * Grati- 
tude! That will always give you a place 
in this boſotn.'—* Alas! you owe me none, 
Mits Lefling!' returned he mournfully, 
© and | feel it is my duty to adviſe you to 
accept the ſplendid offers which no doubt 
will ſoon await your acceptance.'—* Perhaps 
that is a duty,” returned I bluſhing, * that 
| (hould leaſt wiſh you to perform. Great 
God! what is it I hear? Ah, Sophia,” 
continued he, ſeizing my paſſive hand, © let 
your voice ſanction the preſages of this fond 
heart: Mock not, J conjure you, with an 
empty 8 a paſſion fo pure, o ardent 


as mine.“ 
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« T turned away my face covered with 
bluſhes. Ahl may I then truſt to the 
flattering ſuggeſtions that this ſilence and 
thoſe bluſhes excite? Speak : Tell me 
that I am not indifferent to you, and I will 
defy the ſhafts of cruel fortune to injure my - 
repoſe.“ Believe then, ' cried I with a trem- 
bling voice, what will make you happy; 
and reſt aſſured, no circumſtance can ever 
baniſh the remembrance of Frederic Kreut- 
zer from my heart. To deſcribe the rap- 
ture and gratitude which he felt at theſe 
words is impoſſible. Suffice it to ſay, he 
ſoon drew from me a full confeſſion how 
dear he was to me; and yet, ungrateful that 
he was! he ſtil] repined at my removal from 
nis parents, however painfully mortifying 
he might perceive was my ſtay. 

cc Thetime now arrived for my departure; 
when, taking a tender and affecting leave of 
my kind benefactor, and a grateful one of 
his wife, I quitted that habitation in which 
] had ſo many years enjoyed peace,” —* But 
Frederic, interrupted the ducheſs, 6 you 
mention 


Cath 


mention not him. Oh, madam,” returned 
Sophia, © he quitted ſome time before I 
left it, nor have I heard of him ſince. Mr. 
Kreutzer, though he frequently writes, for- 
bears to name him: and it is that, and the 
uncertainty I am in reſpecting his ſituation, 
which occaſions the dejection you have no- 
ticed.“ 

The princeſs, charmed with the many 
amiable traits which had diſcovered them- 
ſelves in the character of her favourite du- 
ring her little tale, ſympathiſed in her ſor- 
rows, yet chid her for giving way to appre- 


henſions which deſtroyed her peace; and 


diſmifling her without making known her 
intentions, ſhe wrote to Mr. Kreutzer, pro- 
poſing Sophia for his ſon, aſſuring him that, 
if fortune alone was the obſtacle that had im- 


peded their union, that obſtacle no longer - 


exiſted, as ſhe had ſecured to Sophia what 
would be ſufſicieat to maintain them both in 

afſluence. f 
About a month had elapſed, when one 
day, as the princeſs was alone with her fa- 
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vourite, one of her attendants informed her 
that a young man requeſted to ſpeak in pri- 
vate with her highneſs. Jaquelina, ſurpriſed, 
demanded his name, when the domeſtic 
| faid he believed he called himſelf Frederic 
Kreutzer. Frederic Kreutzer?“ exclaim- 
ed Sophia in an agitation of pleaſure and aſ- 
toniſhment, “ Ah, no! impoſſible lit cannot 
be!” The princeſs ſmiled, and, without ſatiſ- 
fying her anxiety, ordered that he might be 
admitted ; when in a few minutes a young 
man of a graceful preſence entered the 
room, bearing in his band a letter, which 
he preſented to the princeſs on his knees. 
The colour forſook the chezk of Sophia, 
and ſhe was obliged to ſupport her trem- 
bling frame againſt the princeſs's chair, to 
ſave herſelf from ſinking to the ground. 
Divided betwixt love, gratitude, and re- 
ſpect, Frederic (for it was he) knew not 
how to conduct himfelf. Love inclined 
him to fly to his adored Sophia, and thank 
her for that ſenſibility his preſence had ex- 
cited, whilſt reſpect and gratitude chained 
him 
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him to the feet of his royal miſtreſs ; who, 
perceiving his diſtreſs, raiſed him with an 
enchanting ſmile; and giving him the hand 
of the bluſhing. Sophia, * Take that,” 
cried ſhe, and continue to merit it by a 
conſtancy as praiſeworthy as that diſinte- 
reſted attachment which inclines me to re- 
ward you with ſuch an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure!” Saying this, ſhe haſtily aroſe, and, 
without giving them time to reply, quitted 
the room. 


On retiring to her apartment ſhe broke 


open the letter, which ſhe found was from 
Mr. Kreutzer, and contained a reſpectful 
aſſurance of ſubmitting the diſpoſal of his 
ſon entirely to her pleaſure, with the moſt 
grateful acknowledgments for her conde- 

ſcenſion. 7 
Charmed with this compliance, Jaque- 
lina haſtened to the young pair, bearing in 
one hand a ſmall caſket, and in the other a 
letter. Here, Frederic,” cried ſhe pre - 
ſenting the former to him with Sophia, “re- 

ceive this additional teſtimony of my friend- 
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ſhip: the — proof I have gle 
given you, This uſed with care will pre- 
ſerve you from the miſeries of want, whilſt 
the other enſures your happineſs.” Then 
turning towards Sophia, ſhe gave her Mr. 
Kreutzer's letter. | | 
« This, cried ſhe, . ſanctions a paſſion 
which gives me pleaſure to reward: and in 
| beſtowing you on this worthy young man, 
though | loſe your ſociety, yet the certain- 
ty of having rendered you happy, prevents 
my fecling regret.” At the feet of the 
duchefs, Frederic and his Sophia now 
- poured forth the grateful effuſions of their 
hearts; but the gratitude of the latter was 
chiefly confined to the dumb eloquence of 
looks, whilſt Frederic's was liv ely and im- 
paſſioned. 
I be prejudices of Mrs. Kreutzer having 
ſtill remained with equal force, Mr. Kreut- 
Zer had, in compliance with her humour as 
well as from prudential motives, forborne to 
name his ſon in his letters to Sophia: and 
* tho? the ducheſs's letter effectually removed 
every 


. 5 
every reaſonable objection ſhe could urge, 
yet the idea of receiving as a daughter the 
child of a hated rival, was ſuch a mortify- 
ing wound to the pride of Mrs. Kreutzer, 
that in her heart ſhe ever from that moment 


bore a ſecret grudge againſt the princeſs 
for her interference. b 
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| Ar the celebration of ſome great feſtival 
| in Brabant, a grand maſked ball was given 
by the duke, The entertainment was held 
in the gardens belonging to the palace; in 
the midſt of which ſtood a ſuperb temple, 
which the ducheſs had erected in honour of 
Diana, A grand portico led to its lofty 
dome; and a colonnade two columns deep, 


commencing at the portico, met in àn d 


direction, and formed a magnificent area. 
The colonnade was crowned with baluſtrades 
ornamented with figures analogous to the 
deity to whom the edifice was dedicated, 
and conſiſted of above a hundred pillars, 
forming various walks. In the middle of 
the area was placed the figure of the god- 
deſs preparing for the chace; and to the 
right and left two beautiful fountains re- 
freſhed the atmoſphere with their ſparkling 
F 422 +99 a ſhowers. 
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ſhowers. Pillars of oriental granite and 
porphyry, of the Ionic order, ſupported the 
fpacious dome, whoſe interior was orna- 
mented with rich paintings defcriptive of 
the goddeſs, whilſt the niches were filled 
with figures of the ſylvan deities. The 
temple was illumined by lamps. of a thou- 
ſand different dyes, fancifully wreathing che 
pillars and feſtooning their capitals, whilſt 
a band of concealed muſicians filled the air 
with the moſt raviſhing ſounds. A ſoft 
enchantment ſeemed to . breathe around, 
and ſwelled the heart with emotions of the 
ſofteſt pleaſure. Attended by a train of 

nymphs, light, elegant, and ſportive, the 
princeſs appeared as the deity to whom the 
temple was dedicated: and perhaps a more 
charming groupe could not have, been ex- 
hibited. Soon a motley aſſemblage co- 
vered the enamelled turf, and filled the ſpa- 
cious dome, whilſt the gay fantaſtic dance 
is formed in various parts. The feſtivity. 

of the ſcene had exhilarated the ſpirits f 
Jaquelina, and ſhe entered with ſome de- 
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gree of life into the different amuſements 
that preſented themſelves. 

Sickening at the admiration her beauty 
had excited, the envious Blanch, with the 
ſevereſt ferutiny, watched every movement 
of the lovely ducheſs, anxious to diſcover 
cauſe for cenfure. And as ſome fell demon: 
infeſts the troubled ſpirit of the care-worti 
wretch, and baniſhes from his breaſt every: 
approach of pleaſure, ſo did lhe perpetu- 
ally haunt the anxious Brabant, pouring 
into his attentive ear her invidious remarks, 
-and, by awaking his Jealous fears, effectual- 
ly poiſoned every enjoyment that the feſtive 
ſcene preſented. 

Among the motley groupe which formed 
the train of the princeſs, was a tall elegane 
figure, habited as a minſtrel, who without 
partak ing, or ſeeming to regard, the various 
amuſements that preſented themſelves, kept 

in dejected ſilence by her fide, The ex- 
treme elegance of his figure, and the pecu- 
liarity of his manners, which formed a 


AY contraſt to the ſportive gatety of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who ſurrounded her, excited the at- 


tention of the princeſs, who felt intereſted 
for him, without. knowing why, A Jute 
hung gracefully at, his breait, yet his hand 
ſwept not its tuneful ſtrings till at the re- 
peated inſtance of his gay companions ; and 
obſerving that the princeſs appeared to ex- 
pect his compliance, he drew his hand 
tremblingly acroſs the inſtrument, and 
ſtruck a few chords of a little melancholy 
air: then with an air of deep deſpondence, 
calling aſide his lyre, he mixed among the 
_ crowd. 

A train of mournful yet not unpleaſing 
ideas ruſhed inſtantaneouſly into the mind 
of Jaquelina, and ſhe liſtened in ſilent ex- 
pectation of the ſtrain being repeated - hut 
no more could ſhe perceive the muſician 
who had awakened ſuch recollections. 

A ſoft melancholy ſtole over her ſenſes, 
which ſhe wiſhed to indulge in ſcenes more 
conſonant to her feelings; and quitting the 
gay aflembly, ſhe deſcended a winding 
flope, edged by tall pines, which conduct. 
D 6 ed 
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ed her to the brink of a noble lake that 
waſhed the foot of the deſcent ; and throw- 
ing herſelf upon a ruſtic bench ſhe gave a 
looſe to her reflections. 
The ſcene was inexpreſſibly charming. 
On one fide a beautiful caſcade ifſued from 
beneath a dark ſhade of elms, and mingled 
with the broad expanſe, whilſt the other 
preſented. a view of hanging woods and 
ſhaggy wild declivities. The oppoſite banks 
were variouſly ſpotted with irregular tufts 
of fir and underwood, whilſt trees of dif- 
ferent deſcriptions crowned their ſummits, 
and fenced the vale from obfervation. The 
moon, juſt in the commencement of her 
wane, beautifully arched the tops of the 
lofty trees, and, throwing her mild beams 
upon the reflective deep, palely illumined 
the charming ſcene. The diſtant ſound of 
inſtruments at intervals floated upon the 
lake, whilſt a chorus band ſwelled the loud 
ftrain to the fulleſt pitch of harmony, till 
loſt amongſt the woods it died away in hol- 
low murmurs. 


The 
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The princeſs had remained ſome time ab- 
ſorbed in deep reflection, when her atten- 
tion was rouſed by the ſound of footſteps de- 
ſcending the vale. A ſenſation not unmix- 
ed with fear impelled her to retire; when 
an air ſo ſoft, fo raviſhingly ſweet, iſſued 
from behind, that it fixed her to the ſpot 
ina kind of delicious enchantment. There 
was a ſomething 1a the compoſition which 
particularly excited her regard, and buſy 
thought perplexed her imagination with va- 
riety of fancies, Her reſpiration almoſt 
ceaſed, and ſhe remained liſtening with a 
beating heart to the touching ſtrain, till a 
voice but too well remembered accompa- 
nied the inſtrument, in a cadence fo mourn- 
fully touching as deprived her of all pow- 
er of action. Aſtoniſhment and grief ri- 
veted her to the ſpot. Her trembling limbs 
could ſcarcely ſupport her agitated frame, 
Deep and convulſive ſighs burſt from her 
heart, till at length completely overpow- 
ered by her emotions ſhe uttered a faint 
ejaculation, and ſunk to the ground. 
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At the very moment that the counteſs is 
preparing to follow her lovely couſin, ſhe 
perceives the ſtranger, whoſe attentions and 
manners had ſo much excited her curioſity, 
deſcending the ſlope. Exulting in the idea 
that this was by appointment, and that the 
princeſs now had given ſome cauſe to juſ- 
tify her cenſures, (he haſtens towards the 
duke, who liſtened: with greedy attention 
to ſuggeſtions ſo balcful to his peace, and 
eagerly accompanied her in ſearch of the 
unfortunate Jaquelina; when, how wero 


his fierce rage and jealouſy excited, at find- 


ing her claſped with an expreſſion of. fond 
concern in the arms of an elegant ſtranger } 
Blinded by his paſſion, he perceives not 
that ſhe is inſenſible of her. ſituation 5 but, 
ſnatching her with fury from bis arms, he 
gives her to Blanch, and, unſheathing his 
ſword, points it to the breaſt of the cava- 
lier; who ſcarcely has time to place himſelf* 
in a poſture of defence, before he feels the 
murderous ſteel enter his body! when 
making a paſs at the duke, which lightly, 
wounds 
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wounds him, agonized with pain he finks 
to the ground... | 

As the princeſs recovered from her ſwoon, 
what a ſcene of horror preſented itſelf 
Forcibly detained in the arms of the count- 
eſs, ſhe beholds at a little diſtance the duke 
ſupporting his pale and agitated frame on a. 
{word yet reeking with blood, whillt Blanch. 
with a cruel triumph points to the ground, 
where bathed in a- purple tide lay the hap- 
leſs ſtranger. A ſhriek of horror eſcapes 
the ducheſs, and her. ſenſes again happily, 
| forgake her. | 

An account of the direful circumſtance. 
foon reached the company,. who now were. 
ſeen in-crawds haſtening towards the vale.. 
Foremoſt among, them appeared a figure 
of a majeſtic preſence, under the habit of a 
pilgrim, whole eyes no ſooner encountered. 
the dreadful ſpectacle, than, darting far- 
wards with- impetuous eagerneſs, he raiſed 
the wounded cavalier, and preſſed him to. 
his boſom with a diſtracted air. | 

By this time a crowd of domeſtics bear- 


ing 
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ing with them torches had ſurrounded the 
wounded parties, when, with an air of com- 
mand, he gave a ſignal to a ſer differently 
habited from the reſt to bear off the body, 
Brabant, faint and exhauited with loſs of 
blood, and ſmarting equally with pain and 
| anguiſh of mind, heeded not this order; 
whilſt the attention of the company being 
ſolely occupied with the death-like appear- 
ance of the princeſs, the ſtranger was {uf- 
fered to paſs unmoleſted. - 

By the command of the duke, Jaqv*lina 
was now borne to the palace; and Leh 
_ withan affected regard accompanied her, in- 
wardly exulting at the miſery which her 
cruel jealouſy had excited. A gloomy 
darkneſs now ſucceeded the former brilliant 
ſcene. The lights were ordered to be ex- 
tinguiſhed, and the wondering gueſts re- 
tired to their reſpective homes, their minds 
filled with variety of conjecture. As the 
princeſs began to recover her recollection, 
the dreadful events of the night ruſh 
with horror into her mind: yet not. ſuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently collected to trace diſtinctly the 
dreadful ſcene which had plunged her into 
inſenſibility, ſhe fearfully interrogated the 
countels. 1 | 
There is a ſomething ſo awful in the ap- 
pearance of true virtue, that even vice, 
ſingly, dares not accuſe it; and Blanch, 
however ſhe had exulted in the idea of 
overwhelming with confuſion her lovely 
couſin, could not ſummon courage ſuffi- 
cient to tax her with a crime, which ſhe 
would willingly have believed her guilty of, 
She therefore related ſimply the uneafi- 
neſs which her abſence had occaſioned, and 
the dreadful effects of the duke's jealouſy 
at finding her in the arms of a ſtranger, 
The princeſs heard her with mingled grief 
and furpriſe ; a thouſand different fears aſ- 
ſailed her heart; the-found it impoffible to 
juſtify herſelf. As ſhe was unconſcious by 
what nieans the had become in a ſituation 
ſo improper, yet relying on her innocence 
for ſupporting her againſt the fury of her . 
lord, the prepared herſelf to meet him; 
| when, 
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when, at the ſame moment that ſhe was 


5d riſing, caſting down her eyes ſhe per. 


ceived, bound round her arm, the ribbon 
which ſhe had formerly preſented to Glou- 
ceſter. 

Now (ſhe no longer doubts who the hap- 
leſs being was that had fallen a facrifice to 
the duke's vengeance : a dreadful convic- 
tion of the ſad truth forces itſelf to her 
mind; her ſen ſes begin to unſettle, her 
queſtions are quick and hurried, her breath 
grows ſhort, and her eyes gaze unconſcious 
of their object. 

At this moment the duke entered the 
room, but Jaquelina heeded him not. The 
ſtorm of grief had borne her like a droop- 
ing flower to the ground, and ſhe remained 
for ſome time fixed in filent grief; then 
madly riſing from her ſeat, Tell me,“ 
cried ſhe, turning towards Blanch with a 


wild diſtracted air, © tell me if indeed it 


was he whom Brabant flew? Ah! where- 
fore ſhould I doubt it? Was it not bis 
voice, ſo ſoft, ſo full of melody, that 
charmed 


cl 
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charmed my ſoul—that voice whoſe ſweet- 
neſs would melt the very rocks! Ah, yes, 
too ſure it was! Now, now!” cried ſhe 
ſtarting with phrenſied horror, © now I view 
his gaping wounds! See how the purple 
tide iſſues from them! Alas, how wan he 
looks Ob, thou loved pale one, do not 
fly me! I did not kill thee! Alas, alas!” 
continyed the princeſs unheeding him, 
« *tis a bloody world when tyrants reign ! 
| —Behold that victim! See how his face is 
convulſed with pain! He writhes under 
the murderous ſtroke, He finks—he falls! 
Oh, diſtracting fight !—death ſeizes his 
victim!“ Her agonies were now beyond 
deſcription, and her ſurrounding attendants 
with difficulty reſtrained her from commit» 
ting violence on herſelf. 

Spent with this exertion, for a few mo- 
ments ſhe-became more calm ; when again 
relapſing into madneſs, ** See,” cried ſhe, 
her eyes wildly: gazing on inanimate ob- 
jeAs, „ ſee how he purſues me with his 


frowns !—Ab, there are a thouſand deaths 
con- 
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conveyed in every look - Nay, upbraid not 
Jaquelina with the barbarous deed—it 
was Brabant's. Behold how his hands are 
dyed with blood!“ Then turning towards 
the duke, Oh, thou cruel one! if blood 
will ſatiate thy vengeful fury, take mine. 
I prize not life, ſince thou haſt deſtroyed 
© the goodlieſt work of fair creation $ 
hand.“ 

+ Brabant was no longer able to conceal 
his rage; and finding the ducheſs not in a 
condition to ſatisfy his enquiries, he with. 
drew with an intention to diſcover, if poſ- 
- fible, the name of his unknown rival: but 
fruitleſs was every ſearch he made; the 
ſtrangers had eſcaped his farther vengeance. 
Much about this time the dukes of Bed- 
ford and Glouceſter had been employed by 
their brother in quelling ſome inſurrections 
which had taken place in French Flanders. 


Hearing of the entertainment propoſed to 
be given by the duke 6f Brabant, Glou- 
ceſter formed the raſh} defign of ſeeing Ja- 
queling without being liable te difcovery. 
| Unwil- 
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Unwilling to conceal any thing from' a 
brother ſo tenderly loved as Bedford, he 
acquainted him with his reſolution ; when, 
alarmed at a deſign fo imprudent as well as 
dangerous, the duke employed every diſſua- 


1ne, 
yed five he was maſter. of to induce him to 
»2n's abandon (uch an enterpriſe ; but though 


Bedford, from his admirable character, had 
pained a ſurpriſing aſcendancy. over the 
mind of Gloucelter, yet in this 1nſtance 
he could not prevail; and finding him 
obſtinately determined on bis raſh de- 
ſign, be generouſly reſolved to ſhare his 


danger, 
Hubiced therefore in the character of a 


ce. 

d- pilgrim, with a choſen band of domeſtics 
by he accompanied his brother. 

ns Glouceſter, ſatisfied with being allowed 
rs, to approach the princeſs, hardly dared to 
to form to himſelf the wiſh of making himſelf 


known to her, ſo fearful was he of creating 
ſuſpicions that might prove injurious to her 
peace; till overcome at perceiving the im- 
preſſion the little plaintive air had given 
= her, 
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her, he tore himſelf in an agony away, 
and mingled with the crowd. 

Finding his mind too obey diſturbed 
to enter into any of the amuſements, or 
even to bear a ſcene ſo diflonant to his feel- 
ings, he flies from it in haſte, and unfortu. 
nately takes the ſame path as the princeſs, 

The duke of Bedford, who had for ſome 
time miſſed his brother, ſought him in vain 
amongſt the motley groupe, when at length 
a rumour reaches his cars of the diſaſtrous 
circumſtance which had taken place. A 
dreadful preſage that it was his unfortu- 

nate imprudent brother filled his heart, and 
with impetuous eagerneſs he hurried to the 
fatal ſpot, where his eyes too ſoon beheld 
the dreadful confirmation of his fears. 

No circumſtance, however agonizirg to 
his feelings, could rob Bedford of his ad- 
mirable preſence of mind; and perceiving 
that as yet the quality of his brother had 
eſcaped diſcovery, and that it was ſtill poſ- 
ſible to ſave his, as well as the honour of the 


unfortunate Jaquelina, he took advantage 
| | of 
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of the general confuſion which reigned, and 
hurried him from a fcene which had proved 
ſo fatal. 21 e 

Happily the wound Glouceſter had re- 
ceived was in a part that gave the ſurgeon 
who attended him not the ſmalleſt appre- 
henſions for his ſafety. Bedford, charmed 
at this diſcovery, now grew impatient for 
his immediate removal; when, having con- 
ſulted the ſurgeen, on whom he had the 
firmeſt reliance, and finding that his bro- 
ther could be removed without any danger, 
he inſtantly had him conveyed from Bra- 
bant. 

By ſlow and eaſy journeys, they ſoon ar- 
rived beyond the power of the duke; and, 
from having the beſt aſſiſtance, and the 
unremitted attention of the beſt of brothers, 


g Glouceſter was reſtored to health. 

But no ſooner did the duke find his 
ſtrength return, than he grew impatient for 
2 revenging the mortification he had ſuffered 


from a hated rival. | 
-It was in vain Bedford combated this 
ſecond 
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ſecond inſtance of imprudence with every 
argument that reaſon could ſuggeſt. Glou- 


ceſter remained obſtinately bent on the ac- 


compliſhing of his raſh deſign, and even 
expected his brother to bear him company: 
but this the duke with firmneſs refuſed, 
and Glouceſter, however angry he felt at 
this denial, diſdained reproach. 

The night previous to his departure, with 
cold ſolemnity he role to take leave of his 
brother. The noble heart of Bedford 


melted at the idea of the danger to which 


he was about to expoſe himſelt, and yet 
felt more at the afflicting one, that his ho- 


nour would receive a ſtain from this ac- 


knowledgment of his clandeſtine intruſion, 
He took his hand, and preſſed it with {ſtrong 
emotion to his heart: „ You are then 
reſolved, my brother?” cried he gazing on 
him with an expreſſion of the deepeſt fra- 
ternal regret.— I am,” replied Glou- 


ceſter, ſullenly avoiding his offered em- 


brace. | 
At this unkind return for all the love he 
had 


So 


had at various times ſhewa him, Bedford 
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was unable to conceal his grief. — And 
can you, Glouceſter, thus treat a brother, 


who, to ſerve you, would ſacrifice every 
thing but his honour? Think how from 


infancy in barmony we have trod the che- 


quered path of life together, till reaſon, 
ripening into manhood, ſtamped a dignity 
on our friendſhip! Is this forgotten by 
thee ? Has unjuſt reſentment quite baniſhed 
it from thy memory ?”—* Ah, never, ne- 
ver for one moment,” cried the duke with 
much emotion, © have remembrances ſo 
dear been baniſhed from this memory: it 
is my friend, my counſellor, my more 
than brother, who ceaſes to regard ties ſo 
binding! Could Glouceſter deſert thee 
thus, my brother? Ah, no: I feel myſelf 
too cloſely linked in friendſhip's ſacred 
bonds for any force to ſeparate us; but I 
complain not : Nature, it ſeems, has formed 
our hearts in different moulds !”? | 

At this affecting remonſtrance of a much. 
loved brother, the gel olution of Bedford he- 
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gan to give way, and he determined, how- 


ever againſt his better reaſon, to ſhare the 


danger of his brother; but, when be con- 
fidered he muſt alſo partake of his diſho- 
nour, he revolted with horror at the idea, 
and continued firm in his reſolve. 


I ſee with concern, my brother,” ſaid . 


he, © that every generous ſentiment is bu- 
"Tied in the contemplation of an ignoble re- 
venge; that in that even the lovely ſuffering 
Jaquelina is forgotten!“ -“ Do I hear 
right? Jaquelina forgotten by Glouceſter !” 
exclaimed the duke with an aſtoniſhed air— 
« Ah! ſhe is dearer to this heart than the 
warm blood which plays around it!“ —“ Is 
it then by covering her with diſhonour 
that you would evince your love?“ — 


4 What means my brother ?” cried Glou- 


ceſter much diſturbed. —** Already, pro- 
ceeded Bedford, by your imprudence you 
have injured her too deeply: you cannot 
but be conſcious, that by that you have 
awakened the jealous fears of the duke: 


perhaps at this moment ſhe is ſuffer ng all 
b that 
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that the moſt inventive malice can ſuggeſt! 


Would you then ſtamp a juſtice on his 


cruelty, and doubly wound the hs of her 
you ſay you love?“ 


This was probing the feelings of Glou- 


ceſter to the quick. Scarcely could he 


ſupport the diſtracting idea of Jaquelina 
ſuffering by his imprudence: for a few 
moments he was incapable of reply ; when, 
ſtarting with violence from his ſeat, Les,“ 
cried he, it is Glouceſter that ſhall re- 
ſtore her to happineſs! Quickly ſhall ſhe 
be relieved from the tyranny of this oppreſ- 
five monſter !'””—* What, by the death of 
Brabant ?” demanded Bedford. Yes, or 
die in the attempt. Oh, how I pant to 


give her deliverance, and accompliſh my 
revenge !. Should you ſurvive, would 


the death of Brabant ſatisfy your wiſhes?“ 

« Ah, no! the lovely angelic fair would 

then be mine ! What, believe you that 

Jaquelina would wed her huſband's mur- 

derer ?”—Glouceſter ſtarted. An obſtacle 

ſo impoſſible to ſurmount had never before 
E 2 ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted itſelf to his imagination, and 
he turned from the duke in ſilent con- 
fuſion. | I 
Having ſomewhat recovered his compe. 
ſure, he felt the full juftice of his brother's 
arguments; and, throwing himſelf in his 
arms—* Oh, my brother!“ cried he greatly 
affected, you have conquered. Why 
- have | not always ſuffered myſelf to be 
guided by your ſalutary counſels? Then 
had I not now to upbraid myſelf with be- 
Ie the cauſe of Jaquelina's ſufferings.” 


; Committing himſelf now entirely to the > 
; guidance of Bedford, Glouceſter ſoon after 
; accompanied his brother to England, where : 
2 he vainly tried to divert his mind from the 


9 contemplation of paſt events. 
| In the mean time the unfortunate Jaque- 
p Hna continued in a ſtate little ſhort of abſo- 
4 Jute inſanity. A death- like paleneſs ſuc- 
EZ ceeded the roſes which had once bloomed 
| on her lovely cheeks: her eyes, robbed 
of all their wonted luftre, now only re- 
ined an expreſſion of franticgrief; whillt 
her 
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her luxuriant treſſes, looſe and diſhevelled, 


played in wild diſorder about her neck. 
The ſight of Blanch threw her into 

agonies, and ſhe ceaſed not to accuſe her 

of Glouceſter's death; but that barbarous 


woman, beeding not the pain ſhe ſaw her 


preſence gave, and contemplating with ma- 


lignant pleaſure the ruins of all that was 


amiable and lovely, daily viſited her once 


fortunate, but now no longer dreaded rival. 


Diſappointed in his hope of diſcovering 
the name and quality of the myſteriops 
ſtranger who had ſo much diſturbed his 
repoſe, the duke meditated in his heart a 


revenge the moſt cruel againſt the princeſs, 


for the injury he had no doubt but his ho- 


nour had ſuſtained : yet, well convinced 


that ſhe had gained the affections of the 
chief part of his ſubjects, he was compelled 
from policy to proceed with caution. 


The court of Brabant, from experience, 


convinced to what lengths the jealous rage 
of their ſovereign would carry him, had 
not, on the night of the celebration of their 
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feſtival, been ſurpriſed at witneſſing its fa- 
tal effects; and, without doubting, even for 


a moment, the purity of the ducheſs, had 


placed it to that account. Equally there- 
fore from reſpect to her, whom they revered 
and loved to a degree of enthuſiaſm, as well 
as from dread of rouſing the fierce anger of 
the duke, they had forborne all enquiry; 
but the heart of each inly bled for the ami- 
able princeſs, whoſe reaſon had fallen a ſa- 
crifice to her ſufferings, 

Well perſuaded that the youth of Jaque- 


lina would triumph over her diſorder, Bra. 


bant, however anxious to take advantage 
of her preſent diſtracted ſtate, ſaw the ne- 


ceſſity, in order to accompliſh his wiſhed 


revenge, of impoſing on the minds of his 
ſubjeas a belief that he bebeld the melan- 
choly ſituation to which ſhe was reduced 
with a concern becoming the molt ardent 
affection. Nor was it difficult to perſuade 
them of this belief, as the mild compla- 
cency of manners which the princeſs had 
ever preſerved for the duke, however his 
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conduct might have agonized her heart, 
with the ſeeming affection he evinced for 
her when in public, perſuaded them that 
the moſt perfect harmony mutually ſub- 
ſiſted, and eafily induced them to credit 
his now apparent concern. During there- _ 
fore each paroxyſm of her diforder, he. 
artfully introduced-thoſe. into her chamber. 
whom he knew to be her immediate parti- 
ſans, and, by a timely diſplay of wells, 
diſſembled grief, gained from their too 
credulous minds a degree of commiſeration 
which he little merited. 


The mournful ſight of a beloved conſort 


labouring under the moſt cruel of all mala- 


dies, appeared to render the duke incapable 
of attending to the cares of government; 
and his zealous friends loudly urged the 


neceſſity of the ducheſs's removal: but it | 


was not till theſe entreaties were -publicly 
made that Brabant would conſent; and 
then, having yielded to their petitions with 
the air of a perſon who ſacrifices his deareſt: 
inclinations to the happineſs of others, he 

| E 4 _ retired, 
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retired, exulting in the idea that he now 
was at liberty to indulge his long-wiſhed-for 
revenge. Willing to gratify his cruel ma- 
lice to the utmoſt, he viſited the unfortu- 
nate princefs, whom he contemplated with 
that gloomy ſatisfa&tion which every tyrant 
feels ar viewing the hapleſs object of his 

rage yielded up to his power. He found 
her, greatly to his ſurpriſe, though weak- 
ened to an exceſs, evidently recovering her 
reaſon. The ftrong emotion ſhe betrayed 
at his appearance, which before had ſcarcely 
attracted her regard, convinced him of this 
tuch, and inſpired the- malignant hope 
that, in the courſe of a ſhort time, ſhe 
would be fully ſenſible to the miſeries of 
that fate to which it was his intention to 
conſign her. He had already planned the 
abode which was to receive the ill-fated 
Jaquelina ; arid in this he had conſulted his 
revenge to its full extent. At the extre- 
mity of his dominions, cold, comfortleſs, 
and expoſed to the rude blaſt of every wind, 
was ſituated on the point of a huge rock, 
USY which 


choly ; but all ſpoke the gloomy purpoſe 
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which reared its craggy ſides from amid the 

watery expanſe, a tower that, in former 
times, had been erected by the Braban- 
tines as a place of confinement for thoſe 
princes whoſe crimes rendered them ob- 
noxious to ſociety. Lond angry waves 
continually roared againſt the battlements, 
and ſhook, with terrific violence, its lofty 


fides. From the thick barred gratings, 


which ſcarcely admitted a ray of light, a 
view only of the wide ocean preſented itſelf, 
till, from a fight ſo unvaried, the wearied 
eye turned away in ſad deſpondence : nor 
did a veſtige of ruined grandeur infuſe into 
che mind a ſoft and not unpleafing melan- 


for which it was intended. 
This was the manſion, whoſe interior 
deſpoited by mephitic vapours and un- 
wholeſome deus of all that could even ſa- 
tisfy the humble need of the ſad wanderer 
who ſeeks a covert for his wretched head, 
which was to receive an illuſtrious prin- 
ceſs;. and the counteſs of St. Pol, in view- 
E5 ing 
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ing Jaquelina, the lovely heireſs of a mighty 
prince, doomed, in a gloomy priſon, far 
removed from every comfort, to ſpend her 
wretched days, beheld the full accompliſh- 
ment of her revenge. 

- Convoyed by a cloſe guard, the ducheſs, 
accompanied by Blanch, quitted Brabant 
_ amidſt the tears and lamentations of a 
people who mourned her as a common pa- 
rent. During the courſe of the journey 
Jaquelina frequently gave proof of return- 
ing ſenſe; and the counteſs exulted in the 
idea that ſhe would ſoon become ſenſible to 
the horrors of her fate. 

Several times ſhe queſtioned Blanch, and 
appeared to arrange her ideas with unuſual 
collectedneſs; but, unwilling to afford her 
the ſlighteſt conſolation, Blanch with a diſ- 
dainful ſmile bade her be ſilent.—“ Alas!“ 
cried the unhappy Jaquelina, why do 
you thus ſcorn me ? Once you called me 
friend! Ab, you are not that Blanch that 
uſed to ſmile and ſoothe me with fair 
words ! Surely it 1s cruel to ſport with 

miſery 
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miſery like mine! I never injured thee, 
my couſin. - If I had, alas you could not 
ſurely have taken a more cruel revenge! 
for—have you not killed Glouceſter ?” 
This idea again plunging her into a mo- 
mentary infanity—* Well I; remember,” 
cried (he, . „the idle tales they uſed to tell 
my youth, that to be great was to be happy. 
Fool that I was. to credit them !—Ah, ſee 
you not, that: lowly ſwain who trips: with 
blichſome ſtep over the verdant mead, and 
beguiles his way.with mirthful ſtrains ? He 
can ſing of joy and gladneſs! Alas, could 
I? Ah, no! Mine would be the ſong of 
ſad deſpair And yet they.tell me L am 
a princeſs !” | 
It was towards the cloſe of- the 0905 
day of their departure from Brabant that 
they reached the. coa(t, where a ſmall veſſel . 
waited in readineſs to conduct them to the 
caſtle, which lay at the diſtance of about 
three. leagyespfrom-the, land., The, wind 
was high, and, hurried with, impetuqus vio- 
lence the, veſſel through the angry, waves. 
| E 6 + Show: 
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Soon they loſe ſight of the faſt retreating 
ſhore. The princeſs gazes with wiſtful 
earneſtneſs around. In vain her eyes wan- 
der in ſearch of ſome fixed object to reſt on. 
A view only of the unquiet element ap- 
pears. Alarmed, ſhe cafts them upon her 
conductors, whoſe gloomy countenances 
ſerve but to increaſe her terror. Wrapped 
in long watch-cloaks, at a reſpe&fu] diſ- 
tance appeared che guards, who had 
thrown thetriſelves on the deck, darkly 
bending their eyes to the ground, whilſt 
not a voice, ſave the watchful helmſman's, 
diſturbed the dreary ſtillnefs. 
Where am 1?” ctied Jaquelina, turn- 
ing towards the counteſs trembling. A 
whetefore i is it that thus the cold wind fo 
rudely prefles on this weak frame, and, like 
the duke, blaſts me with its cruel breath ? 
Alas! you anſwer nde — Surelf it muſt 
105 ſome fearful eee e ee, e 
A view now of the Black Tower darkens 
the proſpect, and in a foit time they are 
= ** the caſtle walls: ?Imrmediately 
l 1 | the 
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the ſallors hurry in their oars, and two of 
the ſoldiers quitting the veſſel mount the 
ſteep aſcent which leads to the gates. 

The horn being ſounded, an'old man of 
a venerable appearance, ſlowly advancing 
with a mournful aſpect, unlocks the portal. 
A dreadful foreboding ſeizes the heart of 
the princeſs, and renders her fully ſenſible 
of her approaching fate. ' She ſhrinks back 
with horror from the graſp of her attend- 
ants, who would bear her to the ſhore, and, 
unknowing what ſhe does, clings to the 
countefs, and, gazing on her with affecting 
earneſtneſs in her face, ſeemed to implore 
protection » but that cruel woman commits 
her without pity to the domeſtics, who 
hurry her along, regardleſs of her entreaties. 

A narrow court fenced by high walls, 
its paſſage almoſt cloſed by the long grafs 
which dully whifpered to the breeze, led 
to the tower; and the ſteward unlocking a 
huge iron door uſhered them into a hall, 
whoſe gloomy arches and mournful echoes 
ſtruck deſpondence to the ſoul. An im- 
ü | menſe 
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menſe oaken table and a few worm- eaten 
chairs compoſed the furniture of this dreary 
apartment ; whilſt on its lofty walls the 
dews faſt gathering in large drops heavily 
deſcended to the ground, and by their con- 
tinual fall had formed around a kind of 
channel. Through each crevice of the fold- 
ing-doors the wind whiſtled its melancholy 
note, and often the loud blaſt ſhook the 
tower's ſtupendous bulk. 

In vaio the trembling Jaquelina caſt her 
eyes around for comfort -A cheerleſs 
gloom alone prevails !—The vaulted roof 

- echoes back her ſighs !—and. lengthening 
© © ſhadows ſpeak to her apprehenſive heart the 
day's departure!. . 

The counteſs, baving ſafely b 
| her hapleſs charge, now prepares to depart; 
but firſt ſhe ſummons a choſen ſer of do- 
meſtics, to whom ſhe delivers with ſtrict in- 
junctions the affrighted princeſs.— What! 
Where am?“ —exclaimed Jaquelina, gaze 
ing with terror at this [cene—<* Ah! Who 
are thoſe wretches to whom you thus. com- 

mit 


(©: 
mit me?—Surely you mean not to leave 
me to the mercy of men whoſe very looks 
ſtrike terror to my ſoul !”—** Oh, you will 
| ſoon be reconciled to them,” replied Blanch 
enjoying her terror; © and whilſt. you are 
contented to remain within theſe walls, they. 
have orders not to diſobey your lighteſt 
with. 35 ' 

She now aroſe. Oh my couſin?” cried 
the princeſs, ſpringing forwards and laying 
her trembling hand upon her arm, By the 
memory of our paſt friendſhip, by that 
love you have ſo often profeſſed for the 
wretched Jaquelina, do not abandon mel 
leave me not in an abode ſo hideous!” 

«© What, ſo ſoon diſguſted with this 
charming manſion, Jaquelina !” cried the 
mercileſs Blanch laughing at her fears 
« Oh, if Glouceſter were but here, you 
would ſoon grow reconciled to all its hor- 
rors. But be not diſcouraged, child! Per- 
haps, ſome of theſe days, your gallant 
knight, when weary of his Ellen, will take 


compaſſion. on the forſaken Jaquelina!  - 
5 Inhu- 


* 
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% Inhuman woman!” returned the prin- 
ceſs, well you know already the duke 
has ſacrificed that unhappy prince to his 
barbarous revenge!“ —“ You are miſta- 
ken,” replied the coumeſs with joy, per- 
ceiving her returning ſenfe—*< Glouceſter 
ſtill lives—yet lives but for his Eleanor!“ 
« Is it poſſible?” exclaimed the princeſs, 
claſping with emotion her hands—* Ah, 
ſurely, you do but trifle with my miſery ! 
Yer fay again he lives, and, cruel as thou 
art, I yet will blefs thee !”—* I give you 
chen my word he lives! Does this ſatisfy 
you ?” 

The full heart of Jaquelina prevented 
her giving utterance to her feelings; hut, 
raifing her eyes towards heaven, fuch a 
gratitude agimated them as even affected 
the 1oſenfible Blanch : but quickly repreſſ- 
ing an emotion ſo foreign to her nature, 
and impatient to be gone, ſhe haſtily bade 
adieu to the princeſs, and was quitting the 
hall, when, at the proſpect of being left, 
deferted, immured for ever, in an abode 
er ſo. 
F 
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ſv capable of inſpiring terror, Jaquelina 
forgot the itijuries ſhe had received from 
Blanch, and, with all the energy of woe, 
beſought her compaſſion. That cruel wo- 
man beheld her agonies unmoved, and im- 
patiently withdrew her arm from her trem- 
bling graſp.ä—“ What, and will you then 
indeed, my coufin, leave me ?” cried the 
poor ſufferer, terror again unſettling her 
ſenſe “ Surely you cannot have a heart ſo 
hard ! Ah, let me but attend you, though 


as a ſervant, and I will cheerfully obey 


your harſheſt commands! —“ Ic is impoſ- 
ſible,” returned the countefs; © you do 
but waſte your words: detain me not. 
longer, I entreat you; the duke will be 
impatient of my ſtay.” 

The door was now opened for the coun» 
teſs to withdraw, when the princeſs ſpring- 
ing forwards caught a part of her robe, and 
ſtopped her paſſage; but a look from 
Blanch ſoon made the ready guards ſeize 
the ſtruggling Jaquelina, and it was quickly 
cloſed againſt her, 


With 
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With wild diſtraction ſhe beholds from 
her. grated window the counteſs already 
mounting the veſſel's lofty fide. Her cries 
reach the exulting Blanch, who, with a 
ſmile of triumph, waves her hand as the 
obedient winds bear her from the ſhore. 

A ſullen deſperation for a moment ſeized - 
the princeſs; then, madly breaking from 
her guards, ſhe daſhed her wretched. head 
againſt her priſon wall, and ſunk wounded 
to the ground. A ſtream of blood iſſued 
from the wound, and the affrighted do- 
meſtics bore her to her apartment doubtful 
of her recovery. 
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CHAP. VI. 


. E great effuſion of blood gave a 
happy turn to the princeſs's diſorder, as it 


abated conſiderably the fever which had ſo 
long raged with violence through every 
vein; and though for ſeveral weeks ſhe 
continued in a ſtate that her life was de- 
ſpaired of, yet, at the expiration of that 
time, ſhe found her reaſon perfectly re- 
ſtored. F 
With her ande that keen and lively 

ſenſe of diſappointment fled, which to a 
feeling mind is its greateſt ſource of pain; 
not that her ſpirit, broken by misfortune, 


yielded unreſiſtingly to its force, but, 


brought up with that juſt ſenſe of religign} | 
which teaches us that this life is but a mere 
paſſage to immortality, ſhe reſigned herſelf 
with calmneſs to the will of Heaven. The 
vivid glow of health had forſaken her 


. and was ſucceeded by a languid. FW 


delicacy, 


Co) - | 
delicacy, leſs beautiful, but more intereſting 
to the heart; whilſt her mind, relieved of 
the afflicting idea of Glouceſter's death, 
gradually recovered its ſerenity. 

At times, however, as ſhe beheld herſelf 
debarred from all intercourſe with the world, 
denied, by the refined cruelty of Blanch, 
from diverting her mind by books from a 
contemplation of its miſery treated by 
all, except the ſteward of the caſtle, but 
as a miſerable lunatic, - the natural impa- 
tience of youth would triumph over her 
fortitude, and, in an agony of grief, ſhe 
would mplore Heaven to releaſe her from 
ſach a ſtate of ſufferance. 

Without a guard cloſely following her 
ſteps, ſhe was not permitted to paſs the 
walls of the tower; yet now and then, a 
ſew moments eſcaping their vigilance, ſhe 
would throw herſelf upon the edge of the 
pointed rocks, which formed a kind of 
fortreſs around the tower, and mingle her 
tears with the ſalt waves that daſhed conti- 
nually their baſe, 

She 
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She perfectly remembered the ſad events 
which had cauſed her inſanity, and little 


doubt was left in her mind as to the real 
motives which had influenced the duke thus 


to conſign her to oblivion. Her eyes were >; 


opened to the perfidy of Blanch; and as 
{tc recalled to her memory a variety af 
circumſtances which had ſufficiently proved 
it, ſhe wondered at her former blindneſs in 
ſo long foſtering with kindneſs a ſerpent 


whoſe ſting was AY pointed at her 
boſom. 


Her patient ſuffering, it the ſweet be- 
nignancy of her manners, inſenſibly won 
upon the heart of the old fteward of the 
caſtle, to whoſe immediate charge ſhe had 
been committed; and he allowed her pri- 
vileges which, had they been known, his 
place might have paid the forfeit of his 
mercy; whilſt his wife, whoſe temper though 
naturally harſh was not unpitying, having 
conceived a ſecret pique againſt the prin- 
ceſs, obſtinately perſevered in treating her 
as a miſerable lunatic. "WINE Jaque- 

5 Una, 
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lina, willing to relieve the irkſomeneſs of 
her confinement by a little converſation, 
would queſtion her on ſubjects which ſhe 
thought her moſt capable of entering on, 


the ſullen dame, with face averted, and lips 
more obſtinately cloſed, would preſerve the 
moſt provoking ſilence. It was in vain her 
huſband endeavoured, by reaſon, to con- 
vince her of her error ; ſhe obſtinately ad- 
hered to her duty, which was, ſhe ſaid, to 
treat the ducheſs as an inſane ; adding, that 
it was preſumption in him to pretend to be 


wiſer than his ſuperiors, who no doubt 


would not have confined a lady of her great 


Tank in ſuch a place if they had not been 
convinced of her diſtracted ſtate. 


Finding that her prejudices combated 


with obſtinacy every argument he could 

urge, and knowing that ſecret reaſons gave 

them force, he ceaſed to reaſon with her 

any longer, and endeavoured, by redoubling 

his aſſiduities to his helpleſs charge, to atone 
e for the wilful obſtinacy of his wife. 

The princeſs, however provoked at her 


perſe- 


dence revived, 
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perſeverance in error, was charmed at the 


repeated inſtances of kindneſs ſhe received 
from her old friend, and tried to evince 
her gratitude for a benevolence which ſhe 
doubted not was ſhewn in contradiction to 
his orders, by the manner with which ſhe 


received them. By his directions her apart- 


ments were rendered more habitable, and, 
in ſpite of ſome ſmall murmurings on the 


part of his wife, they were furniſhed with 


many conveniences from thoſe allotted him. 
Defirous of yielding her ſome amuſement, 
he gave her the keys of a ſmall oratory, 
which he knew contained a few devotional 
books, and in thoſe ſhe found what ſtrength- 
ened and conſiderably relieved her mind. 
To this ſacred retreat ſhe flew for conſola- 
tion when bitter reflections forced them- 
ſelves on her mind, and her fortitude be- 
gan to fink under the oppreſſion of thought. 
There, pouring forth the forrows of her 
heart, and imploring her Creator's mercy, 
her woes ſeemed lefſened, and her confi» - 


Feeling 
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Feeling one day à curiofity to explore 
the apartments of che tower, and having 
tinted to the ſteward her defire, he readily 
conſented to accompany her. Having ſa- 
tigued herſelf with rambling amidſt deſo- 
lated apartments and mouldering walls, ſhe 
was retiring, when her conductor led her 
into a large chamber, which time had leſs 
marked with its deſtructive hand. It was 
ornamented with the portraits of all thoſe 
German princes whoſe actions had rendered 
them worthy of baving their names tran(- 


mitted to poſterity. 
As Jaquelina ſaw herſelf ſurrounded by 


a groupe of venerable perſonages, many of 
whom ſhe remembered were her anceſtors, 
ſhe felt an involuntary awe.—< Alas,” 
cried ſhe ſighing, as fhe gazed upon. the 
majeftic though faded forms of a long line 
of heroes, whoſe illuſtrious deeds and vir- 
tuous lives had often been recounted to ber, 


48 theſe now, doubtleſs, enjoy the reward 


due to their exalted virtue! They enjoy 


peace ; whilſt their hapleſs relative is left to 
ſtruggle 
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ſtruggle with every miſery !” Then quickly 
checking her emotion“ But wherefore do 
I complain ? Perhaps on earth theſe were 
not more bleſt than the miſerable being 
who now contemplates them] What is the 
advantage of birth but a fallacious good l 
Alas, the peaſant and the king are equally 
the ſport of fortune! | 

In making theſe reflections ſhe haſtily _ 
turned away, ' when her eye encountered , 
the well-known image of her beloved and 
yet regretted parent. It is my father !“ 
cried ſhe with an exclamation of ſurpriſe 
and pleaſure Yes, madam,” returned 
the old man, it is indeed the pore 
trait of the good count of Hainault that 
you ſee: Ah, how few princes are like 
him!“ | | 

The princeſs ſurveyed the loved form 
in ſilent grief. She recalled to her me- 
mory thoſe calm, thoſe happy days which 
had paſſed ſo ſerenely with him; and, in 
contraſting them with her preſent miſery, 

vol. 11. F her 
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her firmneſs forſook her, and ſhe burſt into 
a flood of tears. 
« Tt is a hard fate indeed, my lady,” 


cried the old ſteward gazing intently upon 


her, whilſt the tear of pity trembled in 
his eye, © for a lady ſo young, ſo beauti- 
ful, and of ſuch high birth, to be immured 
in this ſad place. Alas! to think it is only 
two years ſince, when, ſurrounded with all 
the pomp of royalty, I ſaw you enter Bra- 
bant, ſmiling like an angel on a crowd of 


happy people, whoſe hearts filled with joy 
at your approach! And then next to ſee 


you pale, almoſt motionleſs with fear, 
forced along by the rude hands of ſoldiers, 


and given as a priſoner to thoſe whom you 


ought to have commanded ! Ah, how did 
my heart bleed !. but I dared not ſhew my 
grief. L | 

The tears of Jaquelina redoubled, and, 
leaning againſt the wall, ſhe covered her 


face with both ber” bands. „And my 


Fritz and his Sophia * continued he: 
6 g Ah, 
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« Ah, how will their hearts be troubled 


when they hear the heavy tidings!“ 


The ducheſs gazed on the old man with 


an expreſſion of ſurpriſe. 


«© Your highneſs knows not, perhaps,“ 
continued he, © that it was my children for 


whom you ſo kindly intereſted yourſelf, 
and who owe their all to your benevolence; 


that by them your name is daily invoked _ 


with bleſſings, whilſt their little one is al- 
ready taught to liſp it. Ah, yours will be 
recalled by thouſands yet untorn, when 
that of the duke will be forgotten!“ 1 
do now remember,” cried the princeſs with 
emotion, that the kind friend of my So- 
phia was named Kreutzer, and that he held 
ſome place under the duke. Ah, how little 
did.I then think that it was to be my fate 
one day to owe all the little comfort I en- 
joy to his benevolence!” —* Would it were 
in my power to increaſe that lite for your 
highneſs!” returned the old man with 
warmth; * but my will, my gratitude, alas ! 
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as all T have to offer.” At this moment 
Mrs. Kreutzer, with a countenance gloomy 
and overcaſt, entered the apartment.— 
4 Here,“ cried ſhe addreſſing her huſband 
without even noticing the princeſs, © here 
have I, for theſe two hours paſt, been wan- 


dering in every hole and corner of the caſtle 


in ſearch of you ; and forſooth you have 


Choſen this ſweet ſpot in preference to your 


own comfortable apartments.” 

Jaquelina, provoked at her preſumption, 
retired to the farther end of the apartment. 
* What is the matter, Gunilda ?” cried 
Kreutzer with the utmoſt compoſure; 
« what 1s it that thus excites your indigna- 
tion ** Oh, it is nothing, I ſuppoſe,” re- 
turned ſhe vexed at his calmneſs, „what 


trouble is given to me! To me is left all 


the trouble of receiving your gueſts.” — 
What gueſts, Gunilda ?” demanded 
Kreutzer haſtily— Why, ſome of the 


duke's people.” —* The duke's people!“ 


exclaimed he ſurpriſed, —** What! who 
J 3 are 


- TH I 
are they ?” "interrupted the princeſs with the i, 
utmoſt emotion.—* Yes,” returned the = 
angry dame without heeding the ducheſs, = 
| « it is they who are come, and I have leſt 
Auſtin to entertain them whilſt I went in 
\ ſearch of you, and a weary ſearch I have 
had. For my part, I verily believe madneſs: 
is infectious, or you would not be ſo fond 
of rambling for hours amidſt a parcel of 
erazy ruins which every moment ſeem | 
ready to tumble about your ears.“ F 
Though Mrs. Kreutzer had often, when | 
alone, vented her ſpleen in angry murmur- 
ings againſt the princels, yet never till now * 
had ſhe dared in her preſence to give it ut: 
terance. The latter words, however, had 
ſcarcely eſcaped her lips before a look from 
her huſband awed her into filence, and made 
her quickly repent her inſolence and vul- 
garity. Woman,” cried he with an au- 
thoritative voice, begone! and preſume 
not again to approach your ſovereign till 
you better know your duty.” 
F 3 Trem- 
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. Trembling and affiighted at his -angry 
manner, Gunilda ſtunk away covered with 
ſhame, reſolving for the future never again 


to open her lips in the ducheſs's preſence, 
Kreutzer, in confuſion, was beginning to 
offer apologies for the preſumption of his“ 
wife, when Jaquelina, with a ſmile of in- 
effable ſweetneſs, aſſured him that ſhe har. 
boured not the ſmalleſt reſentment againſt 
Mrs. Kreutzer, and imputed her i]|-bumour 
to her interference in her family concerns; 
and, inſiſting on his attending the duk e's 
14 people, who might take umbrage at his ab- 
ſence, ſhe withdrew to her apartment. 
1 However ſmall were her hopes that the 
duke would relent, yet ſhe could not help 
feeling moſt extremely anxious to know 
the purport of this viſit. Every moment 
1 ſhe ſat liſtening, with a beating heart, to the 
14 ſmalleſt noiſe ; when at length, to her ex- 
8] treme mortification, ſhe ſaw them depart, 
: without even having received a meſſage 
: = from the duke. 
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In a few minutes after, Kreutzer begged 
permiſſion to attend her. The heart of the 


princeſs now filled with a thouſand flatter- 


ing ſuggeſtions; but the ſad and troubled 
countenance of her kind friend quickly * 
them all to flight. | | 
«© The duke's meſfengers are gone then, 
my friend?“ cried the princeſs before he 
could find words to addreſs her“ Yes, 
madam ; they came but to enquire of your 
highneſs's ſafety.” —** Ah,” cried ſhe, **had 
they but ſeen me, juſtice might have com- 
pelled them to have declared to their lord 
the little occaſion there was for confine- 
ment; or perhaps ſo far have intereſted 
them in my behalf, as to awaken the reſent- 
ments of my people at the cruelty and in- 
juſtice of my ſufferings.” —* Alas, ma- 
dam!“ returned Kreutzer, © thoſe were 
but the creatures of the duke; they fpeak 
but as he directs : moſt probably they were 
forbidden the ſight of you; nor would my 
life have been ſafe had 1 ventured: to have 
F 4 remon- 
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remonſtrated on the cruelty of detaining 
you in a place ſo little befitting . birth 


and dignity.” 

] ſee,” cried the princeſs deeply ſigh- 
ing, © that ſentence is already paſſed againſt 
me in his inexorable boſom ; that this 
frightful ſolitude is to be my doom * Then 
claſping her hands with increaſed emotion, 
„Oh, my country! my people!“ ex- 
claimed ſhe, * ſhall I then no more fee 
you? Why, why did I forſake thee ? But 
it was compaſſion to thy ſufferings which 
made me yield myſelf the ſacrifice; and if 
I have ſaved thee, whatever ills it may be 
my fate to fuffer, I will bear them wxhout 
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CHAP. 


CHAP: VIE 


D AYS rolled in melancholy ficcetlion;” 
and months had paſſed away without af- 
fording one cheering hope that could leſſen 
the bitterneſs of captivity. To an active 
mind like Jaquelina's, the loſs of liberty 
alone would have been a continued ſource 
of grief; but when accompanied by every 
rigour that the moſt inventive malice could 
ſuggeſt, it required a firmneſs almoſt be- 
yond. humanity to ſupport its ſorrows with - 
out deſpair. 2 
The heavy watch-bell had tolled three. 
when the princeſs, who, unconſcious of the 
time, had been amuſing herſelfinthe oratory,. 
Rarting with ſurpriſe at the lateneſs of the 
hour, prepared to withdraw to her apartment. 
Though a ſtranger to all ſuperſtitious fear, 
yet having a long range of gloomy apart» . 
ments to pals, whoſe forlorn appearance, 
Fx : and 
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and caſements rattling with every breeze, 
was at any time ſufficient to have awakened 
unpleaſing ideas, now gave riſe to ſenſations 
which no effort of reaſon could combat. 
However, ſummoning up her utmoſt cou- 
1 rage, with a beating heart and a ſtep quicken- 
ing at every accidental noiſe ſhe ventured 
through them; and having gained her 
apartment, without undreſſing ſhe threw 
herſelf upon the bed, and tried to baniſh 
the unpleaſant images which her fancy had 
created, by a ſhort repoſe. But her mind 
was too much diſturbed to permit her this 
enjoyment; and che clock had again count- 
ed the hour, ere forgetfulneſs had ſtolen 
over her acbing ſenſe. At length, however, 
overpowered with fatigue, ſhe had yielded 
herſelf to a momentary ſlumber, when ſoon 
ſhe ſeemed to ſhake off the drowſy ſenſa- 
tion; and a horror unknown to her before 
pervaded her boſom. — The direſt, the 
gloomieſt preſages aſſail her heart, and fill 
it with terrific images, to which till now ſhe 

had 
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had been a ſtranger, She had remained. 
a conſiderable time under the dominion of 
the moſt hideous terrors, when ſhe thoughe 
ſhe perceived a pale light gleam through 
each crevice of the folding doors of her 
apartment. Though almoſt ſuffocated with 
her fears, yet ſhe felt a ſecret power impede 
her flight; and, the door opening, the 
counteſs of St. Pol appeared, cloſely fol- 
lowed by the duke. A malignant tri> 
umph ſwelled her countenance, whilſt that 
of the duke diſplayed a deadly vengeance. 
In one of his hands he graſped a dagger, 
and with hurried ſtep was making to- 
wards the bed, when his eye ſeeming to 
meet hers he pauſed irreſolute, till a con- 
temptuous ſmile from the counteſs forced 
him onward. . i 

A prey to the moſt frightful apprehen- 
fions, Jaquelina beholds her curtains gently 
undrawn, and the murderous arm of Bra- 


bant already uplifted to ſtrike the fatal 


blow. In vain ſhe eſſays to plead for mev- 
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cy: a ſenſation more terrible than what 
even fear could excite deprives her of the 
powers of articulation. 

For a moment the duke gazes on her 
before he gives the murderous ſtroke. A 
ſentiment of pity ſeems to arreſt his arm, 
when the inveterate Blanch, with cruel ven- 
geance, ſnatching the dagger from his more 
lenient hand, points it to her breaſt. A cry 
of horror breaks from the princeſs, and by 
the exertion her mind is relieved from a 
viſion ſo terrific. 

In vain ſhe tried to perſuade herſelf it 
was but a dream. The lively impreſſion 
it had made on her ſenſes, could not with- 
out difficulty be flaken off.— Still ſhe ſaw 
the cruel hand of Blanch pointing the dire- 
ful weapon to her boſom. Starting from 
her bed ſhe liſtened with a palpitating 
heart, in the dreadful apprehenſion of her 
fears being realized : but all was ſtill and 
quiet. Dreading a renewal of ſuch horrors, 
ſhe aroſe and walked towards the window— 

when 
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when now a circumſtance leſs dreadful, but 
ſufficiently terrific, again alarmed her—ſhe 
diſtinctly perceived ſomething thrown; 
againſt the caſement, which was continued, 
till, overcome with ſuch a ſeries of alarm- 
ing circumſtances, the ſunk half fainting 
to the floor. Inſtantly ſhe perſuaded her- 
ſelf, that all thoſe horrors which had pre- 
ſented themſelves ſo lately to her mind, 


were intended as a viſionary. prelude to 


ſome dreadful reality. Perhaps a ſituation 
more truly pitiable could not be imagined. 


Alone — too far removed from the inha- 


bited part of the tower for her cries to be 
heard— unable by flight to procure any aid 
without being obliged to pals a long court, 
which might prove the ſpot of immediate 
danger—in an agony ſcarcely to be de- 
ſcribed, ſhe committed herfelf to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and waued in breathleſs 
apprehenſion what was to enſue! 

Bat now all again was huſhed in filence, 


and 
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and the princeſs, gathering courage from 
this calm, tried to tranquillize her agitated 
ſpirits. As her terrors abated, reaſon came 
to her aid, and pointed the cauſeleſs ground 
ſhe had for apprehenſions ſo terrific—as, 
ſhould the duke have meditated her death, 
he would rather have taken advantage of 
her ſleep, than, by giving her an alarm, af- 
ford her an opportunity of purſuing mea- 
ſures for her ſafety. Inſpired with conft- 
dence by that thought, and feeling a curi- 
ofity to diſcover the cauſe of her alarm, 
with a beating heart and timid ſteps ſhe 
ventured to approach the window, It was 
a beautiful night, the moon was in her ſe- 
cond quarter, and threw its tremoling 
beams upon the unſettled ſtrand ; whilſt 
the impetuous waves, awed by her mild in- 
fluence, rolled but with gentle motion 
againſt the battlements. Now and then 
a little {&iff or ſloop appeared in view, left 


to the heedleſs ſhip-boy's care, who ſcareely 
keeps 
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keeps awake his drowſy ſenſe, but by loud 


chaunting forth ſome hapleſs ſcamatn's 
mournful plaint, 

She had remained for ſome time muſing 
upon the ſcene, and wondering at the fin- 


gularity of the circumftance which had ex- 
cited her fears, when, to her ſurpriſe, ſhe 


now perceived the ſhade of a human form 


ſlowly glide along the rock. For a mo- 


ment a ſenſation of fear impelled her to re- 
tire: but reflecting on the ſecurity of her 
ſituation, ſhe continued at the window ob- 
ſerving what ſhould follow. In a few 


minutes a youth advanced, and placed 
himſelf immediately againſt the rock which 


fronted her apartments. Fearing ſhe was 
diſcovered, the princeſs drew back, but 
ſoon was riveted with wonder to the ſport, 
by hearing ſung in a low but tuneful voice 
a few couplets, which ſhe remembered 
having compoſed to an air preſented her by 
Glouceſter. The voice alſo ſeemed fami- 
liar to her, and an idea ſtruck her it was 

Edwy's. 
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Edwy's. Immediately a thouſand differ- 


ent emotions ruſhed to her mind. Hope 
re-animated her breaſt, and with a beating 
heart ſhe unlocked the caſement. The 
youth appeared charmed at this condeſcen- 


ſion, and tried to make her ſenſible that he 
was come for her deliverance : but the 


princeſs, doubtful of his purpoſe; remained. 
in a painful ſuſpenſe, when the moon, dart- 
ing its rays immediately upon the youth,, 
diſcovers him to be Edwy. 

Joy and ſurpriſe for a moment over- 


powered her; when Edwy, perceiving he. 


was diſcovered, threw up a ladder of Topes- 


which he had made, and petitioned her to 


deſcend ; but the princeſs heſitated. To 
commit herſelf to the protect ion of a youth 
like Edwy, was a ſtep which only the moſt 
dreadful alternative could. authorize : yet. 
when ſhe refleed on the little probability 


there was that the duke would relent= 


that, Joſt to the world, ſhe was doomed to 
waſte Eu her life in ſad impriſonment; 
whilſt 


{ na 3 
whilſt now reſtoration to her country and 
freedom were within her reach, which if re- 
jected might not again be offered ſhe 
could no longer reſiſt the delightful pro- 
ſpect that preſented itſelf, and without fur- 
ther heſitation deſcended the ladder. 

She found herſelf ſoon at the bottom, 
and ſaw the enraptured Edwy at her feet. 
Her emotions nearly overcame her, and 
ſhe was obliged to lean againſt the wall for 
ſupport, The delighted but apprehenſive 
youth entreated her to be gone, and deſcrib- 
ed with affecting earneſtneſs the danger of 
a moment's delay: but the princeſs ſcarce- 
ly heard him; the whole of her attention 
was directed towards a freſh ſubject for ſur- 
priſe — ſhe ſees a young man approaching her, 
whom ſhe recognizes to be the huſband of 
Sophia. „Ah! can it be poſlible,” ex- 
claimed ſhe, “ that I ſee Frederic?” © Yes, 
lady, it is indeed Frederic, your faithful- 
eſt of ſervants, who, from the moment that 
Edwy told him the ſad ſtory of your impri- 

| ſonment, 
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ſonment, reſted not till he had procured 
the means of your deliverance. Deign 
then, madam, to accept of his ſervices, and 
fly from this hated priſon.” „Through 
which way, by what means am I to obtain 
| the freedom you offer?” enquired the 
| princeſs with precipitation.“ A veſſel, 
madam, waits in readineſs to conduct you 
far from the power of your tyrant lord. 
Delay not then, I conjure you,” continued | 

he, ſeeing her irreſolute, „delay not a 
moment to enfure the ſafety now within 
your power. Oh! ſee you not the morn 
begins to break? Soon will your ſleeping 
- guards ſhake off their drowſy flumbers, and 
wake to vigilance Oh fave me then 
the dreadful neceſſity of employing force 
againſt a father!” = 
At an argument ſo forcible the princeſs 

no longer heſitated, and, giving a trembling 
band to each of her generous friends, ſhe 
was conducted to the veſſel. A favourable 
wind quickly bore them diſtant from the 
it Tower's 


%. 
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Tower's hideous walls: and now the prin- 


ceſs already anticipates the joy, the tranf- 
ports which her return will give her ſub- 


jets, But the pleaſure this thought gives © 


her is damped, as ſhe reflects that ſhe has 
a mother's ſharp reproaches to encounter, 
who ſhe doubts not has credited every 
malicious ſlander that revengeful Blanch 
has uttered againſt her. The anguiſh this 
thought excited was more than (he could 
ſupport, and ſhe ſtrove to baniſh it from 
her mind; but ſtill it recuried, and em- 
bittered every pleaſing expectation that 
liberty could form. 

Towards the fifth day of their voyage 
Kreutzer deſcried land. Immediately he 


haſtened with the joyful ridings to the prin- 


ceſs, who received the intelligence with a 
ſenſation of pleaſure not unmixed with pain. 
But now the heavens were darkened by ap- 
proaching tempeſts, a ſtiffer gale roſe from 
the ſhore, and covered with white foam 
the agitated ſea, The attentive Kreutzer 

7 without 
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without delay commanded the topſails to 
be ſtruck, whilſt the mainſail is let flown, 
Scarcely had he given the word, before the 
fearleſs crew were ſeen mounting aloft to 
furl the ſwelling canvas. Loud roars the 
main, and forked lightning croſſes their 
dazzled fight. Swelled with the wind, the 
diſtant waves begin to roll, and daſh with 
1mpetuous violence againſt the veſſel's ſuf- 
fering ſides; whilſt night with quickened 
ſpeed deſcends, and lends no friendly ſtar 
to guide the hopeleſs ſeaman. 

. Caſt from her courſe, wandering in the 
dark, the labouring ſhip with ſails dechned 
moves but as chance directs the anxious 
Frederic to ſteer her. The wind augments, 
but vain are his efforts to direct the mount- 
ed ſailor: it mocks his feeble voice, and 
in its loud blaſt buries all ſound, Soon by 
its rude breath are ſplit the fluttering fails, 
Which hang but as ſpoils to (well the con- 

queror's proud triumph, 


Now heavily deſcends a pitileſs ſhower, 


K 

and waves on waves mount towering to the 
kies, till with hoſtile force united they 
break tremendouſly over the deck and 
hatches. No more the pitchy covering 
acts repellent, and ſoon a frightful breach 
admits the ruſhing tide of waters. 

The affrighted failors crowd cogethieny 
Some behold with mute deſpair the direful 
ſcene, whilſt others vent their grief in cries, 
of horror, Here and there a few-appear 
undaunted, and vainly try to animate their 
comrades' ſinking hearts, who not leſs brave, 
but chained to the world by the tendereſt 
ties, view with agony the barrier which is 
ſoon to ſeparate them from all they love. 
Superior to fear, and repelling every feeling 
which can interfere with duty, Kreutzer 
appears firm and collected amidſt ſur- 
rounding horrors. By turns he hands the 
ſail, or ſteers the giddy ſhip; but now no 


longer dares he hope to ſave her, and boats 


are precipitated into the roating ſea. Im- 
mediately he ſeeks the princeſs, and entreats 


Day her 


a 
ker to preſerve herſelf by flight; —when 


ſcarce has he quitted the deck, before the 


impetuous crew, regardleſs of diſtinctions, 
crowd the light bark! In vain their eom- 
mander, who at this moment arrives with 
Jaquelina, entreats, exhorts, and points out 
the danger of their raſhneſs. Forwards they 
ruſh, till overcharged at once it ſinks in- 
to the gaping main. 

Their cries, their dying groans pierce 
the heart of the princeſs. Till now, in pity 
to her generous friend, ſhe had concealed 
under an apparent compoſure the terrors 
that affailed her heart: but now no longer 
could ſhe command herſelf, and, turning 
from a ſcene ſo agonizing, ſhe ſunk in- 
ſenſible into the arms of Kreutzer. In 
vain he ſtrove to re- aſſure her She heard 


him not — ber ſenſes had yielded to ſuch 


complicated horror. 

Another boat with difficulty is hoiſted, 
and to this the now diſtracted Frederic 
commits his illuſtrious charge. How bleeds 
1 his 
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bis gallant heart, as he is compelled to quit 
the generous few, who till they had ſecured 
their commander's ſafety had refuſed to 
leave him! Willingly to have enſured 
their ſafery would he have ſacrificed his 
own, Tears for the firſt time burſt from 
his eyes, as he beholds them plunged with 
the ſinking ſhip into the watery aby(s ! 

The princeſs recovering enquires for 
Edwy : but, alas! he appears not among the 
few that are ſaved. Foremoſt in danger, 
the gallant youth with undiminiſhed cou- 
rage had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in aſſiſting 
towards the general ſafety. Now was he 
ſeen mounting aloft to reef the fluttering 
fails; then, fearleſs ſliding down the crack. 
ing maſt, he takes the helm and 9 goes the 
unſteady ſhip. 

He had ſeen the boat which received the 
princeſs filled to what with ſafety it could 
carry, and the diſtreſſed Kreutzer compelled 
to exert his authority to prevent greater 
numbers; when ſcorning to hazard a life 


he 
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be eſteemed of ſo much greater importance 
than his own, he immadiately retired, fearful 
leſt friendſhip or pity might induce his friend, 
to ſave him at agreater hazard; and climbing 
a ſplintered maſt he beheld, as he ſuppoſed, 
for the laſt time, his much-loved friends. The 
boat moved off—when wrung with agony 
he deſcended to the deck. More collected, 
however, than his companions, . who with 
ſtupid horror beheld the towering ſeas ready 
to overwhelm them, he prepares rafts for 
their ſafety : and as he ſees the veſſel ready 
to yield to their impending force, he ſeizes 
one, and commits himſelf to che dangers of 


che mercileſs deep. 
Wbilſt the princeſs with tears laments the 


Jofs of Edwy, the eyes of Kreutzer are di- 


rected towards a groupe of unhappy 
wretches, who clinging to ſome ſcattered 
planks for a few moments ſtop the ap- 
proach of death, Among them he fan- 
cies he diſtinguiſhes Edwy Rruggling with 


the whirling ſeas. 
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Now mounted on a tremendous billow, 
he ſeems wafted to the ſkies, when imme- 
diately it falls, and, whilſt it levels him with 
the hiſſing ſeas, plunges in eternal night 
his ill-ſtarred comrades. Expert in ſwim- 
ming, for a length of time his ſtrength en- 
abled him to buffer the conflicting ele- 
ments: but now his ſtrength begins to quit 
him; every hope vaniſhed, and death 
ſpread a hovering miſt before his eyes, 
when, once more, as he prepared to turn 
them towards Heaven, he perceived at a 
ſmall diſtance a boat which he doubted not 
contained the princeſs and his friend. 
That ſtrong deſire of life which, for the 
wiſeſt purpoſes, is ſo deeply implanted in 
our nature, put now to flight (as he per- 
ceived the immediate approach of death). 
the former generous reſolves of Edwy ; and 
gathering courage at a ſight fo animating, l 
he made a deſperate effort to gain the marx. 
An approaching calm aſſiſted his departing 


ſtrength, and ſoon he perceived, with gra- 


vol. 11. G titude 
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titude to Heaven, ſome rope thrown from 

the boat towards him. Immediately he 

ſeized it, and faſtened it round his body ; 
and ſcarcely had he finiſhed, when, ſpent. 
with the exertion, exhauſted with fatigue, 

and unable longer to contend with the war- 

ring deep, he was borne along ſenſeleſs by 

the impetuous waves. 

Kreutzer ſaw the impending danger of 
the youth, and, in ſpite of danger, or- 
dered the rowers to make towards him, 
In a few moments they approach near 
enough, without hazard, to drag the almoſt 
lifeleſs youth towards them, and now they 
have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him hoiſted 
into the veſſel. But, alas! his eyes ſeem 
cloſed in death. His-blooming viſage is 

changed to a pallid hue ; his drooping head 
declines on his breaſt, whilſt from his 
mouth and noſtrils the ſalt water guſhes in 
torrents. . 

Short convulſive ſobs at length evinced 
returning life, and his blood, though feebly, 
18 began 
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began again to flow; and in the courſe of 
a few hours, from the unremitted atten- 
tions of the princeſs and Frederic, he was 
reſtored to ſenſe. Ah then, how beats his 


heart with gratitude ! But, forbidden to ex- 
preſs it by words, he kifles and bathes with 
impaſſioned tears the hands of his ſuccour- 


ing friends. 


The tempeſt now blown over, the hea- 
vens again are clear, whilſt the winds, huſhed 
in ſilence, ſcarcely move a wave that ruffles | 
the ſmooth expanſe. ' Hope animates the 
drooping ſpirits of the eſcaped, and the 
heart of each is lifted with gratitude to- 
wards heaven, as they perceive a veſſel 
nearly approaching. In a ſhort time ſhe - 
was up with them ; when Kreutzer making 
known their diſtreſſed ſituation, the come 
mander, with an alacrity that did honour to 
his humanity, immediately received them 
on board. The princeſs, without making 
known her rank, was quickly accommo- 
dated with every conveniency that her ſex 
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and ſituation required. Scarcely however 


had thoſe lively ſenſations ſubſided which 
deliverance from dangers ſo terrific had in- 
ſpired, when, as if fared never to know 
joy, ſhe learnt, with equal grief and amaze- 
ment, that the ſhip in which ſhe had taken 
refuge was bound for England! 

Immediately the indelicacy of flying 
from a huſband, and ſeeking an aſylum in 
the very country where the man on whoſe 
account ſhe had ſuffered is an inhabitant, 
ruſhed to her mind! that now ſhe would 
afford a ſanction to all the malicious ſlan- 
ders invented againſt her by Blanch ! Whilſt 
pleaſure therefore dances in the eyes of 


Edwy, the princeſs's are ſuffuſed with the 


bittereſt tears. 
With tranſport ſhe wonda have accepted 


impriſonment, or even death, to have 


avoided the mortifying proſpe& which now | 
preſented itſelf : but ſhe had no alternative 
to fave her; and, worn out with fatigue, 


An alfo perpetually * — the 
moſt 
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moſt tormenting, a fever of the moſt 


dangerous kind proved the conſequence. 


Youth, however, and an excellent conſti- 


tution, triumphed over her diſorder; yet 
with it fled nat thoſe keen, thoſe afflicting 
ideas from which it had proceeded ; theſe 


remained with equal force, and agonized 


her heart, 

The wind proving * during the chief 
part of their voyage, they ſoon reached the 
deſtined coaſt; and Jaquelina, in ſpite of 
all her numerous objections, found herſelf 


in England. Compelled by the neceſſity 
of her affairs to throw herſelf upon the pro- 


tection of its monarch, and gathering cou- 
rage from rememberiag that in its queen 
ſhe had a fiRer, conducted by Kreutzer ſhe 
preſented herſelf at couſrtrt. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Th E reception ſhe met with has already 
been related; when the day following, 
agreeably to her promiſe, the princeſs diſ- 
cloſed to the ſympathifing Catharine, in 
nearly the ſame words as have here 
been given, the hiſtory of her misfortunes. 
Having heard her with the tendereſt com- 
miſeration, that amiible princeſs, embra- 
cing her, promiſed to uſe her utmoſt influ- 
ence with the king to eſponſe her cauſe, 
and if poſſible to procure an entire deliver- 
ance from the jealous and vindictive Bra- 


bant. | 


The generous intereſt the lovely queen 
took in her concerns, ſenſibly affected the 
grateful heart of our heroine, who, for a 
long time a ſtranger to the delights ot com- 
miſerating friendſhip, now doubly felt the 
enjoyment of ſuch a bleſſing. 


For 


C 199 3 


For ſome reaſons, which hiſtory remains 
filent on, Jaquelina in the recital of her 
adventures confeſſed not to her friend the 
nature of thoſe ſentiments ſhe had ſuffered 
herſelf to conceive for Glouceſter ; and Ca- 
tharine, whatever indignation ſhe conceived” 
at the crimes of Brabant, could not but 
ſeverely condemn the imprudent conduct 
of that prince. 

Unconſcious of the wounds ſhe inflicted, 
ſhe inveighed againſt it with all that warmth 
which her feelings inſpired ; whilſt the poor 
ſuffering Jaquelina, with downcaſt looks, 


| heard her in bluſhing filence, and, as ſoon 


as civility would permit her, changed the 
mortifying ſubject. a 
Equally impelled by motives of compaſ- 
fion as from a deſire to oblige his lovely 
conſort, Henry now became the avowed 
protector of the beauteous and unfortunate 
ducheſs, and joined his perſuaſions to thoſe * 
of the queen to induce her to make their 
eourt her aſylum, till, her minority clapl- 


G 4 ing, 
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ing, he could with juſtice place her on the 
throne of her father. But the extreme in- 
delicacy of her ſituation with reſpect to 
Glouceſter, was, to the mind of Jaquelina, 
an obſtacle to her acceptance of this gene- 
rous propolal, that no proſpect, however ad- 
vantageous, could make her ſurmount 
and ſhe with firmneſs adhered to her firſt 
reſolution of throwing herſelf upon the pro- 
tection of her people, and truſting to their 
love for. the conſequences. Alarmed for 
her ſafety, that monarch pointed out, in 
- the ſtrongeſt terms, the dangers to which 
ſhe would expoſe herſelf by ſo raſh a pro- 
ceeding, He recalled to her remembrance 
the ſeverities which ſhe had experienced 
from that mother to whoſe dominion ſhe 
was going to ſubject berſelf; whilſt the in- 
fluence which ſhe had artfully gained oyer 
the minds of the people would prevent 
their interpoſition, whatever. cruelties ſhe 
- However terrifyingtheſe arguments were, 

yet 
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yet the princeſs, liſtening alone to what pro- 
priety dictated, refiſted them; till Henry 
ſuggeſting the probability of the ducheſs's | 
delivering her up to the power of Brabant 
at an idea ſo hideous all her ſcruples va- 
niſhed, and ſhe conſented to be alone de- 
termined by his advice. 

Kreutzer, finding the princeſs had ac- 
cepted the protection of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, grew impatient to return to that 
country which contained his Sophia; when 
Jaquelina, enjoying now, through the mu- 
nificence of Henry, the powers of reward- 
ing thoſe to whom ſhe was ſo highly in- 
debted, after having forced on him more 
than his generous heart could with willipg- 
neſs permit him to receive, ſhe, "uſers 
him to depart. 

Though the princeſs was 3 to be. 
hold with indifference a man who, from 


* 


the firſt hour of ber meeting, had ſo for- 


7 


cibly engaged her affections, yet ſhe ſhug- 


ned, with admirable perſeverance, every 
G 5 oppor- 
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opportunity of being alone with him; and 
Glouceſter, however mortified he felt him. 
ſelf at a conduct which, although his reaſon 
might, his love could not approve, fearing 
to Excite her diſpleaſure, dared not utter 
a reproach. How was his rage kindled 
- againſt Brabant, as from the queen he learnt 
her ſufferings ! and how ſeverely did he re- 
_ proach himſelf for that imprudence which 
had occaſioned them! | 
From the firſt moment of the princeſs's 
arrival he had pleaſed himſelf with the 
hope of obtaining, through the medium of 
his brother, a diſpenſation from the "O_o 
of her marriage with Brabant. 
As this idea (ſo flattering to his love) 
preſented itſelf, his heart bounded with the 
* moſt flattering preſages, and he gave him- 
ſelf up to all thoſe ecſtatic ſenfations which 
the expeRation of an event ſo long deſired, 
yet ſo unhoped-for, could excite, when the 
image of lady Eleanor, loſt, abandoned, 
the pale vicim of deſpair, ruſhed to his 
mind, 


of 
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mind, and, like a dark cloud which obſcures 
a beauteous ſun, overcaſts in gloom all his 
bliſsful proſpects ! - | 

Catharine, charmed with the ſociety of 
her lovely fiſter, would ſeldom ſuffer her 
to be long abſent from her ; and, as ſhe was 
generally attended by the dukes of Bedford 
and Glouceſter, Jaquelina was continually 
compelled to be in the company of a man 
whom prudence pointed out the neceſlity 
of avoiding. 

It may eaſily be imagined that Glou- 
ceſter, availing himſelf of opportunities ſo 
favourable, tried, by every attention, to 
make her ſenfible how dear ſhe was ſtill to 
his heart: but however ſecretly the princeſs 
was charmed at the continuance of an af- 
fect ion on which ſhe felt the happineſs of 
her .life depended, yet reaſon and duty 
equally oppoſed her appearing gratified by 
a conduct ſo inimical to both. Whilſt there- 
fore to Bedford ſhe behaved with all that 


ingenuous candour ſo natural to her charac- 
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ter, towards Glouceſter ſhe preſerved a de- 

gree of coldneſs which wounded him to the 

ſoul. 

In ſpite of the high 8 which the 
prince entertained for his brother, at a pre- 
ference ſo mortifying to his love the fierce 

pangs of jealouſy infeſted his boſom. He 

{aw not the noble motives which actuated 
the princeſs, and, conſcious of his own in- 
ſeriority, he bebeld him, equally favoured 
by nature and fortune, about to ſupplant 

| _ in his, deareſt hopes, 

h erhaps a more accompliſhed prince 
Shan Bedford; England never had witnefled 
equally in him were united the different 
Qualities of a ſtateſman and ſoldier. In his 
perſon he was tall, majeſtic, and finely 

. Wbaped, with an aquiline viſage, and an 
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- x of the ſoul, Fro rom his reproving, glance 
the guilty ſhrunk abaſheg ; whilſt his Inile, 
in which ſentiment, dignity, and all the 


ſoftneſſes of n. were expreſſed, con- 
* 5 3 veyed 
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veyed to the mind an idea, that ſo would 
angels ſmile. Though equally faultleſs in 
mind as in perſon, yet his ſuperiority raiſed 
him not in his own eſtimation ; and he be- 
held with lenience thoſe faults in others 
which, in himſelf, he never would have par- 
doned. Courteous, affable, and of a free 
deportment and inſinuating addreſs, he 
had the art of commanding the love of the 
people, without ſeeming to ſolicit popula- 
rity; whilſt his manners carried that at- 
tractive quality which inſtantiy ſecured 
confidence and eſteem. 

However in the field victory followed 
his ſteps; it was / not the love of glory that 
was the predbminant paſſion of this wiſe 
prince; though there was not a ſoldier in 
the army who fought under him who did . 
not ſerve. from ſentiment, and fight for 
reputation, or who--would- have ſetupled | 
devoting their lives co promote his glory 
No; as a good facher he viewed his army; 
and, alive to * hum 
1201031 nity, : 
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nity, his heart bled when forced to ſacri- 
fice them to the negeſlities of the times. 


Burt his qualities as a foldier interfered 


not with his abilities as a ftateſinan. In 
council, his arguments, brief, clear, and 
deciſive, carried inſtant conviction to the 
foul; and whilſt the old ſenators regarded 
him with delight, the young ones liſtened 
to him with approving ſilence. 

Though Glouceſter equalled his brother 
in valour and capacity, he fell ſhort of him 
| In tempex and moderation: and it was this 
circumſtance that from infancy had given 
Bedford an aſcendancy over his mind. 


tification that poſſeſſed the heart of lady 
Eleanor at not only finding herſelf neglected 
by the man ſhe doted on almoſt to a degree 
of diſtraction, but at ſeeing all thoſe atten 
tions paid to another which once alone had 
been paid to her: that, when in company 
with the fair foreigner, ſo entranced was his 


whole ſenſe, that he ſcarcely ſeemed to re- 


member 


It may eaſily be conceived the bitter mor- 
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member there were any other objects in the 
creation to whom a thought was due. 

On the night of the princeſs's arrival, a 
night which had rendered to the keen eye 
of jealouſy but too obvious the cauſe of 
the duke's long eſtrangement, overwhelmed 
with mortification, and with a heart burſt- 
ing with rage and reſentment, ſhe retired 
to her home, where, too much agitated: 
for reſt, ſhe threw herſelf in a ehair, and 
gave herſelf up to all the miſery of thought. 

Her attentive waiting-woman ſoon, per- 
ceived ſomething extraordinary had diſ- 
turbed her lady, and, for ſome time, pre- 
ſumed not to interrupt that deep train 
of reflection which ſhe appeared abſorbed 
in, till, weary at length of a ſilence ſo te- 
dious, ſhe took courage, and ventured to 
enquire if her ladyſhip was indiſpoſed. 

To this enquiry the lady deigned not an 
anſwer ; but the damſel was not to be diſ- 
couraged—** The ladies Maud and Mabel, 


[ hear,” continued ſhe, looked particu- 
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larly frightful to-night, and the young 
ducheſs of St. Alban's, whom all the world 


makes ſuch a rout about, was ſcarcely re- 
garded.”—5* Ah!“ thought Eleanor, * no 


vonder ſhe was neglected when the princeſs 
of Hainault was preſent !?—* But pray, 
my lady,” enquired the waiting-woman, 
« who is this ſame foreign ducheſs whoſe 
beauty is in every one's mouth, and who, 
they ſay, eclipſed all the ladies at court? 
% Pſhaw,” cried ſhe with angry impatience, 
c torment me not with thy impertinent en- 
quiries—Be ſilent, or quit the room.“ — 
Edith found her curioſity bad led her into 
an error, which ſhe no ſooner diſcovered 


than ſhe with haſte endeavoured to retrieve. 


c Well, for my part,” continued ſhe, © 1 
perfectly agree with the marquis of Buck- 
ingham, who ſwears your ladyſhip was the 
| handſomeſt of all the ladies preſent!ꝰ 

Eleanor aroſe; and turned towards the 
glaſs; but, alas! truth there told a tale, 
which but added to her ichagnn, Paſſion 


had 
.9 
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had inflamed each lovely feature, and given 
to her whole viſage that heightened glow 
ſo unfavourable to female beauty. Tor- 


| menting ! What a contraſt did it form to 


a mild, pale, yet beautiful countenance, 
which aroſe to her imagination! Her eyes 
too! How, oiten had ſhe been told that 
their colour and brightneſs could not be 
equalled ! But now, ſwelled and fiery, werg 
they to be compared to a pair of dark blug 
ones, whoſe ſoft expreſſive languor bad that 
night ſo intereſted the heart of every be- 
holder? Mortified beyond expreſſion, ſhe 
haſtily tore from her ſhining treſſes thoſe 
ornaments which had ſerved but to render 
her humiliation the more complete, as di- 
veſted of all ſuch advantages the lovely 
Jaquelina had attracted the regards of Glou- 
celter, FP. | 
« And fo, my lady,” ſaid Edith as with 
care .ſhe depoſited thoſe precious gems 
which Eleanor threw diſdainfully from ber, 


« Edwy Seymour is returned!“ “ Edwy 
Seymour 
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Seymour returned, faid you, Edith I” ex. 
claimed Eleanor aftonithed.—** Yes, my 
lady, he came with the counteſs of Hai. 
nault—that is what I think they call her.” 
The truth now, in all its hateful colours, 
flaſhed to the mind of Eleanor; ſhe re- 
membered the long abſerce of that yourh— 
the evaſive anſwers the duke had given her 
reſpecting him; and no longer could ſhe 
doubt but that Glouceſter had prefented 
him to the princeſs.—* Had you any con- 
verſation with Edwy?“ demanded ſhe with 
' a faltering voice; * queſtioned you him of 
his lady?“ —“ Ah, madam ! he is grown 
ſach a fine, noble-tooking young gentle» 
man, that ſomehow or other I felt I could 
not make ſo free with him as when he uſed 
to bring your ladyfſhip letters from the 
duke his lord.” Eleanor ſighed, and co- 
vered her face with the hand on which ſhe 
reſted her cheek ; then, diſmiſſing her wo- 
man, fhe deſired that Edwy might attend 
her on the morrow. 


1 
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Agreeable to her commands, on the fol. 
lowing day the youth preſented himſelf be- | 
fore her. Lady Eleanor had previouſly 
prepared herſelf for this interview, and 
had baaiſhed from her countenance all 
traces of that ſorrow ,which the night be- 
fore had filled her heart, Notwithſtanding _ 
Edith had taught her to expect a conſider- 
able alteration in the perſon of Edwy, lhe 
was aſtoniſhed to find what a change four 
years had made—that the little ſaucy page 
was now an elegant youth, with highly po- 
liſhed manners! 

Ho glad I am to ſee you, Edwy!” 
cried the lady graciouſly extending her hand 
* Why, you are ſo grown, ſo improved 
in your perſon, that I can ſcarcely recol- 
left in you the little Edwy who uſed to 
Here ſome painful recollections ſtopped her 
proceeding ; when preſently recovering her- 
ſelf, and aſſuming a cheerfulneſs foreign to 
her heart Upon my word,” continued 


ſhe, © the young ladies muſt be careful of 


their 
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their hearts, for no doubt ſome fair 4 
reigner is already in poſſeſſion of yours.“ 
Edwy bluſhed and bowed, but HIS 
the charge. Come, fit down, fir,” ſaid 
Eleanor with a condeſcending ſmile, and 
tell me all your adventures. I have a thou. 
ſand queſtions to aſk of you.” —Edwy, after 
ſome entreaty, ſeated himſelf.—. Now tell 6 
me, in whoſe ſervice are you at preſent?” b 
e In that of the ducheſs of Brabant, ma- . 
dam ! What, Glouceſter then has pre- ſr 
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ſented you to her?“ Yes, madam, I d 
once ſerved her highneſs! in quality of page; * 
and now, from ſome trifling ſervices I have y 
rendered her, ſhe honours me with the 9 
name of friend.. Well, and what kind t. 
of lady is this princeſs of Hainault? A 2 
ftrange report prevails about her l“ * 
« Were truth, madam, to be its author,” hi 
replied the youth with warmth, “it would Dt 


ſpeak of her as being all that 3 great and OY 
good 1“ The princeſs is much beholden a; 
for this ready zeal in her defence,” cried 

: Eleanor 


Garn) 


Eleanor ſmiling rather diſdainfully: but 
I meant not to reflect; my words implied 
no more than that the duke your lord 
greatly admired this lady. Of this it were 
ſenſeleſs to ſuppoſe you ignorant.” —** My 
lord, madam, never honoured me with his 


® 


confidence ; yet if he had, young as 1 am, 


never would I have betrayed him 
«Oh! you are grown ſecret, fir, I find; 
but you muſt, from obſervation, have been 


acquainted with the motives which could 
ſo long have detained the duke in Hainault 7 
Nay, be not thus ſcrupulons of ſpeaking 
of an attachment—a regard—call it what 


you will, to which the world is no ſtran- 


ger ! pry not, madam, into the ac- 


tions of my ſuperiors, nor do I preſume to 


cenſure thoſe I honour and revere, to whoſe © 
bounty I ſtand ſo much indebted !'—* O 


how I admire the diſcretion of a court 
page!” exclaimed Eleanor contemptuoully. ' 
—* Have you any farther commands, ma- 


dam ? None, fir.” 
The 
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The youth bowed and withdrew, leaving 


deſcription cannot do juſtice, Various 
paſſions alternately reigned in her haughty 


perfidy; till, abſorbed in ſorrow at the thought 


The duke of Bedford, ever the friend of 
the wretched, ſaw and pitied her diſtreſs, 
and with a generous warmth expoſtulated 

with his brother on the cauſe he had given 
a lady of her rank, beauty and accompliſh- 
ments, for complaint. Glouceſter, how- 
ever pained at this reproach, diſdained to 
excuſe a condu of which his heart could 
not approve, and frankly acknowledged 
himſelf co blame ; but the confeſſion alone 

did not fatisfy Bedford, who ſtrove to con- 
vince him that juſtice demanded the conti- 
nuance of a regard which no fault on the 


part of * Eleanor had given cauſe for 


withe 


lady Eleanor in a ſtate of mind to which 


boſom. Now fierce reſentment ſwelled it 
to almoſt madneſs; then a ſofter ſentiment 
ſucceeds, and pleads excuſes for Glouceſter's 


5 . of his. loſt affections, ſhe diffolves in tears. 


” 
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ag withdrawing. The ſilence, the bluſhes now 
ch of the duke, confirmed ſome ſuſpicions 


1 which lately had entered the mind of Bed- 
ty ford, and which in forming had afforded 
ie him infinite diſtreſs, In vain he exerted 
et all his eloquence in behalf of the fair Elea- 
* nor. All he could obtain was a promiſe 
hr from his brother, that, when in public, he 
5 would be more obſervant of his conduct. 
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